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Interested in the above ...? 
The SHEFFIELD SPACE CENTRE provides 
the service you are looking for. Now in our 10th YEAR 
our comprehensive stock includes: 


U.S. and U.K. paperbacks 
Lincoln Patches, Insignia, etc. 
Collectors Plates & Mugs 4 
Videos 

Photographs & Posters 

Tee Shirts 

@ Model Kits 


Plus... 


@ S/F or Fantasy Paperbacks 
® Comics 
@ Dr. Who Merchandise 
@ Film & TV. Patches 
@ Album Soundtracks 
@ Film & TV. Posters and Cards 
MAIL ORDER — 


If you dont live in the area we offer a mail order service on all our stock 


33 THE WICKER, SHEFFIELD S3 8HS, ENGLAND. 
TEL: (0742) 758905 
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LAST SHIP HOME 
the long-awaited second anthology of Rodney Matthews’s numinous landscapes with their 
cadaverous denizens, including a section on personal methods and techniques 

144 pages, 280 x 275 mm, c.200 colour illustrations €2 


CLASSIC ALBUM COVERS OF THE 60S 

over 200 of the best covers of the decade, The Big Bopper to The Beatles to Psychedelia: a 
definitive compendium of the hippest and squarest Swinging 60s nostalgia and style 

224 pages, 294 x 294 mm, c.220 colour illustrations 


1990 CALENDAR OF DAYS THAT NEVER WERE 
from the pages of the acclaimed Encyclopaedia of Things That Never Were, Robert Ingpen’s 
spectral calendar of mythical beings and shuddersome creatures oo 

280 x 355 mm. ¢.75 colour illustrations 


Please send me: 

J copies of Last Sup Home limpback @ £8-95 plus £1 p +p 
copies of LAst SHIP HOME hardback @ £14-95 plus £1 p +p 
copies of CLASSIC ALBUM COVERS OF THE 60s @ £20 plus £1 p +p 
copies of 1990 CALENDAR OF Days THAT NEVER WERE @ £5:95 post free 
free Paper Tiger colour catalogue 


Cheques payable to AA Distribution. Allow 21 days for delivery 
Retum form to: Dragon’s World/Paper Tiger, Dept. Fl, 26 Warwick Way, 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 


W hen John Gilbert first approached Newsfield 
Publications with a magazine project called FEAR, we 
were instantly fired by his enthusiasm for the genre and what 
his baby would achieve. Despite the prospect of launching a 
low circulation publication aimed at enthusiasts, with all the 
financial restraints this would entail, we decided to go ahead. 

Now, twelve issues later, that step has more than justified 
itself. John’s efforts have found favour with the readers and 
the authors, publishers, film-makers and industry, both here 
and abroad. 

And this year’s Fantasycon confirmed a rising star by 
honouring John with the prestigious British Fantasy Award 
for Best Newcomer for his achievements with FEAR. 

As publisher Newsfield is proud to have backed a winner. 
FEAR has gone from strength to strength, both in influence 
and circulation, and now sells over 20,000, both here and 
abroad, and rising. It has begun contributing to the genre by 
showcasing new writing talent, from which one day a major 
new author may rise. 

All the FEAR team congratulate John, and look forward to 
the continuing thrill of putting together what you have 
decided is Britain’s foremost Horror, Fantasy and Science 
Fiction magazine. 


Oliver Frey, Editorial Director 
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TWELVE ISSUES OF 
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FOR ONLY £16 
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Yes, the price of FEAR has increased to £1.95. 
But if you subscribe now, you can continue to 
receive FEAR at the subscription price which 
was based on the £1.50 cover pae and was a 
saving in itself. 
Now the gain you get is an amazing £7.40 off 
what you would pay in the shops! 
And you get it delivered straight to your 
home. 
Be part of the in crowd — hack down the cost 
of FEAR 
NOW! 
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FICTION MAGAZINE! 


Check out page 81 for details of how to 
subscribe and prices abroad! 


annibals. What 
could be more 
endemic to the 
horror genre, 
more 
interesting to 
horror buffs 
and more 
sickening to 
those with 
weak stomachs? 

We had planned to give youa 
taste of this unsavoury film 
phenomenon in this issue, but 
at the eleventh hour — well, 
more like 11.32 actually — it was 
decided to give the piece one 
month’s breathing space. 
There’s no problem with the 
written aspects of our offering, 
but the illustrative matter has 
taken some consideration—and 
some people by surprise. After 
all, we were going to talk about 
the notorious Italian cannibal 
features and print pictures 
never shown before in the good 
old UK. We thought people had 
got over the prudery that five 
years ago wouldn’t allow even 
the mildest shots from The 
Exorcist between the covers of a 
magazine. 

We didn’t want to get the 
issue banned because you 
wouldn’t have been able to read 
any of the other exciting 
features, so, like many of our 
American colleagues during the 
past few years, we’ve had to 
pull our hair out and put our 
thinking caps on to come up 
withacompromise. You will get 
the strongest — and most 
relevant — pictures we’re 
allowed to print without getting 
parts of our anatomy spanked. 

All of this palaver yet again 
brings up the point of 
censorship, which has onl 
really lately affected film and 
television and has spilled over 
into the world of publishing. 
I've got to admit that, during the 
past year and a half, our 
distributors and news-stand 
retailers have been magnificent. 
They haven’t objected toa thing 
we've printed. It’s been an easy 
ride on that score; but even they 
are affected by other political 
and commercial influences. 
Several zombie, cannibal and 
general horror books have been 
banned from shops and, 


unfortunately, the trend is for 
more, rather than less, 
interference with publishing 
rights. 

We've always tried to be 
decent with our photographic 
coverage — we don’t print huge 
gory pictures for the sake of it — 
but for some shop managers 
even one picture of Phantom of 
the Opera is enough to enrage 
them and lead them forcibly to 
eject our distributors out the 
door. Quite why a piece of 
rubber has that effect when the 
shops in question carry 
magazines featuring young 
ladies with their breasts on 
show is beyond me! 

I wouldn’t mind if they 
decided they couldn’t carry 
magazines because of 
something on the cover, but I 
would venture that ours are 
rather gorgeous efforts and that 
anything that can be deemed 
‘filth’ is placed firmly inside, for 
the edification of people who 
‘want to buy this sort of thing’. 

Finally, don’t begin to think 
that FEAR’s going soft on you. 
Nota bit of it. We intend to bring 
you anything of interest within 
the genres that the good old 
British law will allow. Just 
watch us... 

Well . . . not quite finally, 
actually. Not having much time 
to deliver an unprepared speech 
at the British Fantasy Award 
Banquet there were a few things 
that were left unsaid. 
Fortunately, unlike many of the 
others who won awards, I’m 
lucky enough to be able to 
consider what I would have said 
and put it into writing. 

I'll be very brief. I’ve just gotta 
thank David Western, Patience 
Coster, Oliver Frey and Sarah 
Chapman for struggling with 
FEAR every month. Similarly 
(sob . . . ), thanks to Philip 
Nutman, Stanley Wiater 
(sob... . ), Stan Nicholls and 
the Wathens (sob . . . ), who’ve 
put up with me fora year and a 
bit. 

Here’s to the next year... 
(Sniff. . . ) 


Sin Coliee 


_ 
eee 
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he spurious dig- 
nity conferred by a 
centenary has dis- 
tanced Jack the 
Ripper firmly into 
a bygone world of 
swirling fog, flic- 
kering gaslight, 
starched collars 
and Eliza Doolittle 
accents. A butcher who 
slaughtered six pathetic streetwal- 
kers in the autumn of 1888, he has 
moved out of the Chamber of Hor- 
rors and into the twentieth century 
pantheon of Horror Movie 
Monsters. 

The recent direct-to-video dog, 
Edge of Sanity, like Dr Jekyll and Sis- 
ter Hyde before it, combined the 
real-life Whitechapel murderer 
with Robert Louis Stevenson’s Mr 
Hyde, and came up with Anthony 
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Perkins as a ludicrous coke-sniffing 
composite, Jack Hyde. The film is 
marginal but the connection is cru- 
cial, confirming that, as Vlad the 
Impaler became Count Draculaand 
Tutankhamun’s newspaper- 
created curse led to The Mummy, 
the historical character of the Rip- 
per has become part of a Hammer 
Films make believe universe. 

The potency of this step into 
legend can be gauged by the fact 
that films — from The Lodger and 
Pandora's Box in the Twenties to the 
German Sherlock Holmes and the 
Deadly Necklace in 1963 — could 
suggest that a murderer who set 
down his scalpel in 1888 was a 
fixture of contemporary London. 

The centenary was commemo- 
rated by a film — Jack’s Back — and 
two books —Frederick Lindsay’s Jill 
Rips and Terrence Lore Smith’s 


The indestructible 
Michael Myers 


Yours Truly, From Hell — that tie the 
murders to new sets of slashings, 
timed one hundred yéars to the day 
after the originals. Jack the Ripper 
has become a mythic monster, but 
he was real to his victims, to the 
police who failed to catch him, to 
the embattled citizens of his East 
End killing field and to the news- 
papers who made him what he is. 


FROM RIPPER TO 
RAMBO 


Don’t be fooled by all the Victorian 
trimmings and cloak-swishing 


melodramatics. Jack the Ripper 
was not — as was then suggested — 
a throwback to some Neanderthal 
age when everyone was an 
instinct-led Mr Hyde. He is still 
very much with us today, a 
symptom not of his times but of our 
own. Essentially, he was the 
archetype of the latest distin- 
guished addition to the catalogue 
of human monstrosity, The Serial 
Killer. The pattern established by 
Red Jack has been repeated 
throughout the century, with Peter 
Kurten (The Monster of Dussel- 
dorf), Fritz Haarman, David Ber- 
kowitz (Son of Sam), the Zodiac 
Killer, Ed Gein (The Wisconsin 
Ghoul), Charles Starkweather and 
Caril Fulgate (The Thrill Killers), 
Albert Fish (The Cannibal), John _ 
George Haigh (The Vampire), 
Reginald Christie, the Cleveland 


Torso Slayer, Raymond Fernandez 
and Martha Beck (The Honeymoon 
Killers), Albert De Salvo (The Bos- 
ton Strangler), Peter Sutcliffe (The 
Yorkshire Ripper), Dennis Neilsen, 
Michael Ryan (The Hungerford 
Rambo), Ted Bundy, John Wayne 
Gacy (The Killer Clown), Angelo 
Buono and Kenneth Bianchi (The 
Hillside Stranglers), and others, 
including such fringe maniacs as 
Charles Manson, Jim Jones and the 
Moors Murderers. 

Murderers, vampires, rippers, 
cannibals, they are usually called. 


| ‘Street-corner Mengeles’, Jonathan 


Kellerman aptly tags them in The 
Butcher's Theatre. The nicknames 
are so much more potent than their 
secret identities. Fish, Haigh, 
Christie, Neilsen, Sutcliffe, 
Bundy ... Ordinary, bitter, drab 
little men the lot of them, with few 


Why are films and modern literature 
obsessed with the concept of the 
serial killer? Film critic and author 
Kim Newman unmasks a gallery of 
mass murderers and finds that behind 
every monster of fiction there hides a 
drab little man. 


flamboyant, Batman-style villains 
in the pack. 


NOM DE GUERRE 


The most modernist aspect of the 
Jack the Ripper case is that he was 
the first homicidal maniac to be 
shrouded in myth by the yellow 
press. His very name — as Thomas 
Harris notes in Red Dragon, in 
which a mad killer resents being 
referred to by the press as The 
Tooth Fairy (the cutely horrificnom 
de guerre is essential for a serial 
killer story) — came from a series of 
letters written to, and very proba- 
bly fabricated by, the newspapers. 
There has been endless specula- 
tion as to who the killer was, and 
the fact that the case was never offi- 
cially closed has kept the story hot 
for more than a century. Jack the 
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“The story no 
one is really 
interested inis 
that the Rip- 
per was proba- 
bly precisely 
the same sort 
of pitiful 
lower middle- 
class nonen- 
tity Peter 
Sutcliffe 
turned out to 


be" * 


Ripper headlines still sell papers. 
Of course, the stories that go over 
best are the ones that ‘reveal’ the 
killer's identity, pointing the red 
finger of guilt atsome eminent Vic- 
torian, preferably with Royal con- 
nections and protected by an Estab- 
lishment conspiracy. 

The story no one is really 
interested in is that the Ripper was 
probably precisely the same sort of 
pitiful lower middle-class nonen- 
tity Peter Sutcliffe turned out to be. 
In the finale of The January Man, 
when Kevin Kline catches the 
ingenious killer and someone asks 
him who he was, the detective gli- 
bly snaps, ‘Nobody, that was his 
problem’. If Jack the Ripper truly 
was ano one-like number one sus- 
pect M J Druitt — then we aren’t 
interested in him. 


OUTCASTS 


On one level, the process of turning 
a disconnected series of lurid news 
items into a continuing story is a 
cynical journalistic charade on a 


' par with Kirk Douglas’ activities in 


Ace in the Hole, or such press 
splurges as the Falklands War, the 
salmonella scare, Blackie the don- 
key, Prince Charles’ opinions on 
modern architecture and Bobby 
Robson’s abilities as a football man- 
ager. And does anybody remember 
the pumas alleged to be wandering 
Surrey in the Sixties, Jens Jorgen 
Thorsen’s porno Jesus movie or 
any of the other long-dead tabloid 
boondoggles? But also the 
nicknames, the friend-of-a-friend 
stories, the outraged editorials and 
the horror films serve as a way of 
dealing with the atrocities. By mak- 
ing a deranged human being out to 
be a monster, we can pretend that 
he was not one of us, that some- 
thing inside sets the Mr Hydes 
apart from the Dr Jekylls and 
excuses us our fascination with 
these outcasts. 

A whole strain of journalism, lit- 
erature and film dealing with 
homicidal mania is expressly con- 
cerned with stressing the inhuman 
nature of the villains by going 
beyond the explicable, psychologi- 
cal reasons why a Norman Bates or 
a Dennis Neilsen became mass 
murderers and hint that, like the 
angelic child in The Bad Seed, some 
people are born rotten and grow 
into supernatural creatures with 
demonic powers and an unnatural 
resilience. 

One of the reasons the Jack the 
Ripper murders were so upsetting 
to the national psyche is that they 
violated the beloved English tradi- 
tion, which has some basis in fact 
but was mainly perpetuated by the 
like of Agatha Christie and Ngaio 
Marsh, of the polite murder. 

The Chamber of Horrors at 
Madame Tussaud’s is crowded 
with well-mannered poisoners and 
acid bath killers who disposed of 
their spouses or friends for under- 
standable, solidly British, reasons 
like romantic frustration, financial 
greed or family hatred. The psych- 
o’s victims are strangers, and if he 
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(there are almost no solo female 
serial killers, although tagalongs 
Bonnie Parker, Martha Beck and 
Myra Hindley come close) is to be 
caught, the detective will have to 
rely on the sort of tedious legwork 
disdained by a Holmes or a Poirot. 

If a killing is motivated by the 
murderer's psychological inadequ- 
acy rather than an unsuspected 
codicil to the deceased’s will, then 
how can the detective gather all the 
suspects in the library and ferret 
out the culprit? Even Philip Mar- 
lowe — whose mainly female 
nemeses in The Big Sleep, The High 
Window and The Long Goodbye cer- 
tainly have a psychotic twinge to 
their murders-for-profit — catches 
killers through sleuthing and intui- 
tion. Serial killers, if they are 
caught, get nailed through tedious 
laboratory work, hauling in every 
registered sex offender in Califor- 
nia for repetitive interviews, 
patiently checking out every crank 
caller or fruitcake confessor, or 
hoping the madman will just give 
up. 


CLAW AND MASK 


Bookshop staff confronted with 
novels like Thomas Harris’ elegant, 
inspired and insightful Red Dragon 
and The Silence of the Lambs, or Rex 
Miller’s crude, vigorous and over- 
blown Slob and Frenzy are often 
uncertain whether they should be 
stacked with the horror or crime 
titles. The confusion is understand- 
able. Murderers are the province of 


Laird Cregar as The Lodger who 
was finally identified as Jack the 
Ripper in John Brahm’s 1943 
remake 


detective fiction, monsters of the 
horror genre, and the serial killer 
straddles both categories. 

The traditional whodunnit, 
hard-boiled detective novel or mys- 
tery movie had no real means of 
dealing with the mad killer, and so 
it fell to horror to approach the 
character. The earliest psychos in 
the cinema and literature tend to be 
physical grotesques, indistinguish- 
able from supernatural monsters — 
Lon Chaney as the skull-faced 
Phantom of the Opera in 1925, the 
clawed and masked asylum 
escapee of several versions of The 
Cat and the Canary, or the various 
mad doctors and stranglers played 
by Bela Lugosi and Boris Karloff 
when they became too old to care 
for heavy monster make-up. 

‘Maybe if a man is ugly, he does 
ugly things,’ muses Karloff in The 
Raven in 1935, suggesting that 
homicidal mania is simply a matter 
of outward deformity being 
reflected in murderous violence, 
and that serial killers are 
werewolves permanently trans- 
formed from man to monster. 
Needless to say, these movies are 
thick with cobwebs, shadows, 
clutching hands, secret panels and 
all the apparatus of the old-style 
horror film. 

One of the first serious films 
about serial murder, Fritz Lang’s 
1930 M is a character study of a 
pudgy, whining killer (Peter Lorre) 
who whistles Grieg as he lures chil- 
dren to offscreen fates. Lang stages 
it in the expressionist style charac- 
teristic of German horrors like The 
Golem or Dr Mabuse, and even re- 
used the policeman hero of M in his 
Gothic horror thriller, The Testa- 
ment of Dr Mabuse. 

The first screen treatments of 
Jack the Ripper — in Pandora's Box 
and Waxworks— were German, and 
Alfred Hitchcock’s silent The 
Lodger, in which Ivor Novello is 
suspected of being a Ripper-like 
murderer who preys on blondes, is 
heavily influenced by the shadows 
and stalkers of Berlin’s haunted 
screens. Lang and Lorre, however, 
take an interest in their central 
character that goes beyond the 
monstrousness of the conception 
and fits in with the human side dis- 
played by such contemporaries as 
Karloff’s Frankenstein monster. 

In a moving, still-chilling finale, 
Lorre is captured by the under- 
world who want him out of the way 
because the police clamp-down on 
his activities is disrupting their bus- 
iness. He confronts a smug kan- 
garoo court of thieves and 
gangsters by telling them that they 
have chosen to commit crimes 
while he, the slave of his twisted 
psyche, has no choice. 

A development of this theme, 
although still strong on the distanc- 
ing effects of the horror picture, is 
the 1943 remake of The Lodger, with 
Laird Cregar as a chubby, liquid- 
eyed, soft-spoken Jack the Ripper 
who succeeds in engaging the 
audience’s sympathy for his psych- 
ological plight, if not for his cam- 


paign of mass murder. 

Of course, Cregar’s performance 
came just as crime literature and 
the cinema were beginning to be 
able to deal with the concept of 
serial murder. Cornell Woolrich’s 
“black cycle’ (Black Alibi, The Black 
Path of Fear, The Bride Wore Black), 
Frederic Brown’s cynical roller- 
coasters (The Screaming Mimi, Knock 
Three-One-Two) and Dorothy B 
Hughes’ extraordinary Hollywood 
Ripper novel, In a Lonely Place, all 
weave mad murderers into their 
stories. And, partly through adap- 
tations of these novels, the mad- 
men crept into the movies. 


Peter Lorre was recalled as the 
long-scarfed, pop-eyed strangler of 
Stranger on the Third Floor, and 
many film noir protagonists of the 
Forties (see, atrandom, Spellbound, 
Fear in the Night, Somewhere in the 
Night, Phantom Lady) were haunted 
by the belief that they could 
perhaps be insane murderers. 
Either they were sent to death row 
by circumstantial evidence, thus 
forcing their plucky girlfriends to 
extricate them, or they suspected 
themselves of crimes committed, 
like Cregar’s in Hangover Square, 
during drug-, combat shock-, or 
neurosis-related blackouts. Invari- 
ably, they turned out to be innocent 
and some secondary character, 
often — in a typical bit of anti-intel- 
lectual double-think — a psych- 
oanalyst, would be the killer. The 
madmen were there, but as back- 
ground figures, and the crux of the 
plot was that the hero could disen- 
tangle his identity from their mon- 
strousness. 


WOLF IN THE FOLD 
The 1952 film of Hughes’ Ina Lonely 
Place, directed by Nicholas Ray 
with Humphrey Bogart and Gloria 
Grahame, is an especially subtle 
variant, changing the novel’s end- 
ing to the extent that the hero who 
is guilty in the book is innocent in 
the film, but subversively suggest- 
ing that it doesn’t really matter. 

That a character playable by 
Bogart could even be suspected of 
a horrific random killing means 
that the dividing line between nor- 
mality and insanity had effectively 
been smudged. Like many psycho- 
a-clef atrocities, Hughes’ murders 
are patterned after the real-life 
Black Dahlia case which, in another 
bit of film-reality interface, was 
nicknamed after a Raymond Chan- 
dler-scripted thriller, The Blue 
Dahlia. 

It was a short step from there to 
the archetypal texts of the serial 
murder sub-genre, Robert Bloch’s 
book and Alfred Hitchcock’s film, 
Psycho with a central character, 
Norman Bates, based on the then- 
notorious case of ghoul, nec- 
rophile, murderer and cannibal Ed 
Gein (also the inspiration for The 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre and the 
grottily intriguing Deranged). 

Part of the irony surrounding 
Psycho is that it expressly sets out to 
go against the mythologising pro- 
cess surrounding Jack the Ripper 


(whom Bloch has written about 
intriguingly in the much- 
anthologised short story Yours 
Truly, Jack the Ripper, the Star Trek 
episode Wolf in the Fold, and the 
novel Night of the Ripper) and reve- 
als Norman Bates to be one of us. But 
the success of the book and the film 
propelled him, especially as played 
by the twitchily androgynous 
Anthony Perkins, to popular 
monsterhood. 

Hitchcock, especially, takes care 
to make Normana likeable, charm- 
ing and sympathetic character, and 
the most unnerving aspect of the 
film—respectfully carried over into 
sequels Psycho 2 and 3, although 
sadly not in Bloch’s follow-up 
novel, an unrelated Psycho 2 — is 
that the murderer is the only truly 
innocent, morally untainted per- 
son in the vicinity of the Bates 
Motel. 


The side of Norman seen as a 
knife-wielding shadow on the 
shower curtain was developed in 
the cinema as the precedent for 
such madman-as-monster charac- 
ters as Leatherface in The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre films, Michael 
Myers in Halloween and sequels, 
Jason Voorhees of the Friday the 
13th series and Freddy Krueger of 
A Nightmare on Elm Street. Regard- 
less of the virtues or demerits of 
individual films in these series, 
they conspire to displace the figure 
of the homicidal maniac into that 
monster movie limbo characterised 
by cover stories in monster 


magazines. 

Freddy and Jason are to Fangoria 
what Frankenstein and Dracula 
were to Famous Monsters of Filmland 
~ with their glow-in-the-dark 
hobby kits, T-shirts, board/video 
games and tie-in books. 

The psychiatrist played by 
Donald Pleasence in Halloween 
keeps referring to his escaped 
patient as the essence of pure evil, 
a creature totally beyond his pow- 
ers of understanding. ‘I spent five 
years trying to reach him,’ he 
claims, ‘and another twenty-five 
trying to make sure he stays ina cell 
forever’. 


Peter Lorre as the child murderer 
in M gave anew dimension to the 
psyche of the serial killer 


There’s a sneakily reactionary 
subtext here which is absent from 
Psycho. Whatever horrors take 
place are not our fault, either as indi- 
viduals or society. Serial killers are 
born monstrous, and the only 
thing we can do with them, as with 
rotten Rhoda in The Bad Seed, is 
exterminate them in early child- 
hood. The success of Freddy, a 
child murderer who can be mar- 
keted as a doll, has led to a run of 
movie serials — the villains of The 
Horror Show, I, Madman, Shocker, 
Child's Play — concerning super- 
natural powers that put the killers 
beyond the pale. 


“Murderers 
are the pro- 
vince of cetec- 
tive fiction, 


i monsters of 


the horror 
genre, and the 
serial killer 
straddies both 
categories” 
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Brian Cox as the devilish Dr Han- 
nibal Lecter in Michael Mann’s 
Manhunter 


NATURE VERSUS 
NURTURE 


If the current horror cinema is argu- 
ing that there exist among us inhu- 
man beings who must be 
destroyed, then the Eighties litera- 
ture of serial murder is more 
interested in the specific problems 
created by the existence of serial 
murder as a social phenomenon. 
Thomas Harris is the current 
master of the genre, pitting the FBI 
against family-slaughtering mad- 
man Dolarhyde, nicknamed Red 
Dragon in the novel of that title, 
and woman-skinning murderer 
Gumbs, knownas Buffalo Bill (‘be- 
cause he skins his humps’) or Mr 
Hide in The Silence of the Lambs. 

The books are linked by the pre- 
sence of Harris’ most extraordinary 
creation, Dr Hannibal Lecter 
(played to perfection by Brian Cox 
in Manhunter, Michael Mann’s film 
of Red Dragon), a genius-level chef, 
psychiatrist, wit, games-player and 
crime advisor who happens to be 
the smartest serial murderer in cap- 
tivity. 

Will Graham, the hero of Red 
Dragoit, possesses the unique abil- 
ity, shared with his creator, to think 
like a psychopath and he catches 
killers only because he can empath- 
ise with them, which means he gets 
to suffer from all manner of psychic 
fall-out. The major trick of Harris’ 
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novels, which are extraordinarily 
good onalllevels, is to switch betw- 
een horrifically moving insights 
into the kind of lifelong abuse and 
torment that creates a Red Dragon 
or a Buffalo Bill and the state-of- 
the-art detective work needed to 
bring such a person to book. 

If there is a nature versus nurture 
theory of serial murder, then Har- 
ris — like Bloch and Hitchcock — 
believes that mass killers are made, 
not born. Bloch, like Kellerman in 
The Butcher's Theatre and most 
cheapo psycho flicks, puts the 
blame on the parents. Harris 
suggests that it takes a lifetime of 
varied misery to twist a human 
being out of true, but doesn’t rule 
out the existence of such self-pos- 
sessed, almost self-created, psych- 
opaths as Dr Lecter, and takes care 
to suggest that there’s not so great 
a difference between a Francis 
Dolarhyde and a Will Graham. 

The unnerving link between cop 
and killer, which appears as early 
as the twinning of Clint Eastwood’s 


| vigilante-ish Dirty Harry with 


Andy Robinson’s crazed Scorpio (a 
take-off on the Zodiac Killer) in 
1971, is also explored by the works 
of the nearly demented James 
Ellroy, whose own mother was the 
victim of a motiveless murderer. 
Ellroy’s masterpieces to date are 
a pair of linked novels, The Black 
Dahlia, acomplex assessment of the 
circumstances surrounding the 
unsolved Forties torture murder 
case, and The Big Nowhere, which 
combines a series of gruesome gay 
slayings with the early days of the 
Hollywood anti-communist 


purges of 1950. In Ellroy’s Blood on 
the Moon, filmed with James Woods 
aptly in the lead as Cop, a rogue 
policeman discovers his kinship 
with the killer he is pursuing, so 
much so that he commits the one 
murder that the madman’s ven- 
geance spree is logically building 
up to. 

In Ellroy’s world — he has also 
written the mock autobiography of 
a serial killer, Silent Terror — we are 
all monstrous. The murderers, like 
the obsessed cops, are sometimes 
more nobly monstrous than the 
petty, disgusting brutes who sur- 
round them. If life were really as 
Ellroy paints it then we wouldall be 
serial murderers. 

Whether or not serial murder is 
becoming more common in reality 
—and American statistics suggest 
thatitis—itis certainly cropping up 
more and more in film and fiction. 
Michael Slade’s Headhunter and 
Kellerman’s The Butcher's Theatre 
are ingenious and elaborate 
blockbusters setting Red Dragon- 
style serial murder hunts in 
unfamiliar cities, Toronto and 
Jerusalem, thus giving the Moun- 
ties and the Israeli police an unex- 
pected work-out. 

The January Man, ostensibly and 
ineptly billed as a light romance, 
features an incredible madman 
who picks his monthly victims 
according to an astrological chart 
and Neil Sedaka’s song ‘Calendar 
Girl’ (!). Saigon (aka Off Limits) rings 
the changes by setting its standard 
hooker-slashings against the back- 
drop of the Vietnam War, so that 
witnesses have to be questioned as 
they are throwing VC out of 
helicopters or cringing under fire at 
Khe Sanh. 

Michael Lehmann’s inspired 
Heathers pairs up a sweet teenage 
girl (Winona Ryder) with a murder- 
ous deliquent (Christian Slater), 
and has them kill their way through 
high school society in a pointed 
black comedy about serial murder, 
social injustice and teenage 
suicide. 

Harris’ The Silence of the Lantbs 
arrived in Britain just after Michael 
Man’s Manhunter, and the genre 
masters Stephen King and Peter 
Straub have turned to the subject 
with, respectively, Misery and 
Koko, which happen to be their best 
books in years. 

Meanwhile, Ellroy and the 
almost equally crazed Rex Miller 
(Daniel Edward Flowers Bun- © 
kowski, aka Chaingang, the gross 
villain of Slob must be the most 
repulsive of them all) are rubbing 
our collective noses in our culpabil- 
ity, while the money-spinning adv- 
entures of Jason, Freddy and 
Michael are exorcising our fears by 
presenting literally unknowable, 
mainly masked, scary but 
unthreatening spectres to stand in 
for very real fears. And, in the near 
future, the killings are unlikely to 
stop. 


“The most 
unnerving 
aspect of 
Psycho is that 
the murderer 
is the only 
truly inno- 
cent, morally 
untainted per- 
son in the vic- 
inity of the 
Bates Motel” 


THE TROUPER 


Roddy McDowell, ageless star of such classic 
film and television series as Planet of the Apes, 
Batman and Columbo, is nothing like the 
cowardly vampire killer Peter Vincent in his 
latest movie Fright Night 2. Indeed, as FEAR’s 
John Gilbert discovered, he’s brave enough to 
face anything the film industry throws at him. 


t's difficult to be objec- 
tive about a teenhood 
hero. OKsoI’mbiased 
— but actor Roddy 
McDowellis incredibly 
charming and bright, 
both on and off the film 
set. 

His ability to gainan 
audience’s sympathy 
with just a few words has made 
him one of the most endearing 
American actors, even though 
his latest performance, as the 
so-called Fearless Vampire 
Hunter Peter Vincent in Fright 
Night 2 (just released on CBS/ 
Fox Video), casts him as quiver- 
ing coward. It’sa reprise role of 
the character made famous in 
the first movie directed by Tom 
Holland (and available on RCA/ 
Columbia sell-through video). 

McDowell needed no persua- 
sion to play the part: he 
instantly fell in love with the 
character. ‘When the first one 
was made I had a meeting with 
the director, Tom Holland, who 
also wrote it. Luckily he thought 


Roddy and young friend in Fright Night 2 


I would be valid in the part. I 
liked it because it was humor- 
ous and provocative. It’s very 
difficult for somebody to think 
that up.’ 

The sequel story takes up 
where the original movie left 
off, with Charlie Brewster 
finishing a series of psychiatric 


“I've nearly been 
killed three or four 
times. Now, as Vic- 

tor Mature once 
said, ‘| would like 
to be doubled to 
cross the street’’’ 


sessions designed to make him 
think that vampire Jerry Dan- 
dridge was just a serial killer. 
Jerry’s sister Regine is not so 
willing to forget and launches 
an all-out attack on Charlie to 
try and force him to become a 
vampire. 

This time around Charlie is 


the disbeliever and Peter the 
believer, but that does not make 
the failing horror television star 
any more able to deal with the 
threat. ‘If you’ve been through 
one experience you have some 
sort of growth but you’re still 
basically the same sort of per- 
son. Peter Vincent is still basic- 
ally a coward. When the chips 
are down that doesn’t mean that 
he isn’t stilla deep coward. He’s 
intellectually very sane but 
emotionally a shambles.’ 


DOUBLE, DOUBLE, 
TOIL AND 
TROUBLE 


Vincent is by far and away the 
star of Fright Night 2, not least 
for his Gothic approach to hor- 
ror and the enviable costume he 
wears on air. But, despite his 
ease within that costume, 
McDowell had no say in its 
design. ‘No. The costume is the 
creation of the director. It all 
came from the mind of Tom 
Holland, he had all the imagina- 
tion.’ The same was true of of all 
those lovely toys in Peter Vin- 
cent’s box—the stakes, saws and 
holy water. 

So McDowell didn’t have 
even the slightest influence on 
the seemingly ad-libbed, 
throwaway comedy lines in 
either of the movies? ‘Again, 
no. We rehearsed it on both 
films for a few days beforehand. 
Inasense, we would improvise 
scenes but both directors wrote 
their material —- Tom Holland 
wrote the first script and 
Tommy Lee Wallace co-wrote 
Fright Night. So this again was 
the imagination of Tommy Wal- 
lace.’ 

Despite his appearances in 
several horror and fantasy 
movies, McDowell is surpris- 
ingly level-headed about those 
genres. In particular, he has no 
fan interest in horror, but he 
does admire the special effects 
on movies such as Fright Night, 
although he is cautious about 
the gore elements. ‘The effects 
are very good. They sprang 
from the needs of the picture 
and nota desire to be needlessly 
gratuitous.’ 

Did he take part in any of the 
special effects or stunt shots? 
‘No, I used to when I was 
younger, but I’ve nearly been 
killed three or four times. Now, 
as Victor Mature once said, ‘I 
would like to be doubled to 
cross the street.’ 

But he did stunts during the 
lift shaft sequence in which 
Regine makes her escape to her 
coffin in the basement; there 
were too many close-ups to put 


a double in his place. ‘The lift 
shaft was special. It was done 
ona tilt and was technically fas- 
cinating, but all that stuff is tir- 
ing to do.’ 


NEGATIVE 
REACTION 


Make-up can be equally as tir- 
ing, but on that score McDowell 
has never had any problems. 
Fortunately, he was not 
required to don make-up for the 
Fright Night movies, but his 
stint on Planet of the Apes in the 
late Seventies prepared him for 
any prosthetic work he might 
have to do. ‘I’ve always enjoyed 
it. I like all of that on the stage, 
it’s always fascinated me. 
‘Some people have a very 
negative reaction to having any- 
thing on their face because 
they’re claustrophobic or their 
skin is very tender. I remember 
when I was doing Planet of the 
Apes, Sal Mineo, when they got 
him into [his make-up] had to sit 
down. He almost freaked. It’s 
like having a bucket over your 
head, and you can’t get out. 
‘Planet of the Apes was the first 
time that that complex [make- 


“The effects are 
very good. They 
sprang from the 
needs of the picture 
and not a desire to 
be needlessly 
gratuitous” 


up] situation was employed in 
film, and the make-up team was 
staggering. Though the work 
was physically draining, I 
enjoyed it very much.’ 

The rumour is, and has been 
for some time, that a new Apes 
movie is about to be made. ‘One 
keeps seeing stuff about 
another Planet of the Apes. There 
should be. The premise is ter- 
rific, it’s a very valid situation. 
The sameis true of Fright Night. 
As long as they’re looking at a 
story thatis valid, as long asit’s 
more than just a mirror to the 
first two—as long as the charac- 
ters don’t do the same things.’ 

So, what is he doing at pre- 
sent? ‘At the moment I’m 
involved in a photography pro- 
ject which I’ve been working on 
for a year. The book is coming 
out and I’m going on tour for 
several months to promote it.’ 

A deal for the book has yet to 
be signed in Britain and 
McDowell’s response to the 
‘What are you appearing in 
next?’ question is a very vague, 
‘I don’t know’. It is, however, 
unlikely that his response will 
hold true for long. 
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Now a new hor- 
ror has pre- 
sented itself to 
startle the 
strongest of 
nerves. There is 
a pestilence so 
hideous, so 
fatal. Blood is its 
life force and its 
seal. It comes 
like a thief in the 
night. It speeds 
like fire in a 
drought. And it 
assumes no 
boundaries. 
Edgar Allan Poe 


ollowing the Roger 
Corman movie —a 
(1964 B-formula 
quickie starring 
Vincent Price — 
Machiavel, the 
mysterious man in 
billowing red cape 
and pernicious 
mask, returns for 
take two. And this time Patrick 
Macnee plays the Pied Piper of 
death: ‘I suppose you were expect- 
ing somebody else .. . ?’ 

‘I sat next to Vincent Price at a 
luncheon the other day at the 
Beverly Wilshire Hotel,’ relates 
Macnee. ‘I turned to him and said, 
‘I’ve just been playing your old 
part.’ He said, ‘And what's that 
dear boy?’ ‘Machiavel, I said, in The 
Masque of the Red Death.’ ‘Oooh, 
they’re doing that again?’ 

Like Mr Price, you too may won- 
der whether this world needs a 
remake of Masque. But this new 
screen adaptation promises 
macabre melancholy and inspired 
imagery befitting its original 
author. And, as if to atone for his 
earlier adaptation, Roger Corman 
will act as producer only, relin- 
quishing all creative control to the 
film noir sensibility of director Larry 
Brand. 

‘The Masque of the Red Death is dif- 
ferent,’ asserts the young director. 
‘It’s not the exploitation picture I 
think a lot of people are expecting. 

‘It’s a quirky kind of film, a very 
strange picture, because the 
moments that are intense are very 
intense. But there is a lot of 
dialogue and a lot of philosophy — 
it is a thoughtful piece. It’s a very 
off-beat film.’ 

For those whose knowledge of 
Poe is a bit rusty, the plot of The 
Masque of the Red Deathis as follows. 
A diabolical plague sweeps across 
Europe. Across the continent, 
peasants contract the disease and 
suffer brutal death by asphyxia- 
tion. The plague follows Machiavel 
as he roams about the countryside. 

A stalwart young prince, Pros- 
pero (Adrian Paul), walls himself 
up in his castle, sealing the gates in 
an effort to escape the plague. Pros- 
pero invites his noble friends into 
the palace so that they can sit out 
the plague together and he sends 
his guard, Claudio (Jeff 
Osterhage), outinto the uninfected 
areas to round up some beautiful 
young maidens to entertain his 
guests. 

The pure and innocent Julietta 
(Clare Hoak) catches the Prince’s 
eye. Princess Lucrecia (Tracy 
Reiner) notices her husband’s 
growing affection for Julietta and 
warns the young maiden to watch 
her step. But the Prince’s advances 
are to no avail, for Julietta is deter- 
mined to remain pure and she 
scorns him. 

Seeking protection from the 
plague, a band of peasants storms 
the castle but the prince orders the 
guards to pour boiling oil over 
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SPLATTER 
WITH GREY 


death, is back in the chill 
The Masque of the Red 


d man of torment and 
dgar Allan Poe parable, 
ath. Juanita Elefante- 


Gordon reports on the Stateside movie revival of a 


horror classic. 


them and drive them off. Claudio 
refuses to execute the order and is 
banished to the dungeons and 
ordered to prepare for his execu- 
tion. But panic strikes the castle, 
Julietta becomes disgusted with the 
Prince and she too winds up in the 
dungeon awaiting death. Incarcer- 
ated together, Julietta and Claudio 
fall in love. 

When Machiavel arrives at the 
castle, death comes calling on the 
nobility and the Prince is forced to 
recognise his own mortality. 
Cherishing their new found love, 
Claudio and Julietta escape 


through a secret exit: but no one 
evades the plague for long . . . 


HUMAN CONDITION 


‘I tried to do the part very simply,’ 
Macnee comments, ‘and I hope | 
have, because itis very well-written 
by the director, and you really can- 
not go wrong. If you do it right, it 
works.’ 

Macnee brings dramatic depth to 
the the chilling character of 
Machiavel. ‘Ultimately,’ Brand 
allows, ‘Roger has the yea or nay 
on whether or not we can use an 


actor, but basically all the choices 
are mine. 

“You can let yourself be intimi- 
dated,’ he concedes. ‘Macnee is 
quite famous and is someone | 
grew up with—The Avengers was on 
TV when I was in high school and 
college—but the thing is, they were 
so nice and Patrick was so accom- 
modating. He liked the script and 
trusted my feelings about what the 
character was about. 

‘For me the trick was to discover 
what the Poe story meant tome and 
then just mould the film into that 
vision. That short story is your 


framework and you attempt to 
learn something about the human 
condition from within that 
framework. It really doesn’t matter 
ifit’s ashort story by Poe orifit’s an 
article you read in today’s news- 
paper, as long as the story is 
interesting to you andit says some- 
thing you want to say or are 
interested in investigating.’ 

With The Masque of the Red Death 
and his latest film, The Drifter, 
Brand aspires to bridge the gap 
between B genre and aesthetic 
cinema. 

‘I've been gravitating more 


towards pure art films and I try to 
straddle the line between these and 
genre films. It’s difficult because 
it’s a very thin line and you're 
either going to make everybody 
happy or going to be neither fish 
nor fowl. I was criticised by one of 
the B movie critics who complained 


" that The Drifter didn’t have enough 


nudity or violence in it.’ 

In The Drifter, a suspense thriller 
which he also wrote and in which 
he costarred with Miles O'Keefe, 
Timothy Bottoms and Kim 
Delaney, Brand went for the B 


movie feel of the Fifties. 
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“| don’t want 
to work ata 
place where 

lilhavetolose 
creative con- 
trolinorderto 
make more 
money” 


Larry Brand on set w 


‘You have a very dark and static 
feel,’ he says. “You have your 
classic mad man and the womanin 
distress and thrown in is that high 
plains drifter character who comes 
out of nowhere with half a name 
and no money.’ 

These are all elements Brand 
likes to play with. In The Masque of 
the Red Death, he suggests, the feel 
is very film noir. ‘It is kind of claus- 
trophobic and dark and hasa lot of 
religious imagery in it.’ 


POE-POURRI 
Roger Corman came to England to 
make The Masque of the Red Death. 
However, some critics felt he might 
as well have stayed at home, for the 
end product was not markedly dif- 
ferent from his other ‘Poe-pourri’, 
although British budgeting did 
allow for a few more extras to be 
available for the orgy scene! 
Ironically, the low budget that 
Corman allocated for the remake 
imposed a number of production 
restraints on Larry Brand, one of 
which was having to shoot 
Stateside. But this did not seem to 
bother him in the least: ‘One of the 
nice things about having those 
limitations is that it really forces 
you to be very creative. It would 
have been nice to be able to do 
things on location, but we couldn’t. 
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So we scouted around California 
and found the right locations . . . 
We used lighting techniques that 
softened that California glare and 
gave it a kind of European look. If 
we had had the money to go to 
Europe we would have spentit, but 
this forced us to be a little more 
inventive. We didn’t just take any 
location.’ 

‘Several people in the business — 
people who should know better — 
they have seen Masque, and askme 
whether it was shot in Europe. To 
me that’s a very nice compliment 
because it was the effect we were 
going for. Somore money does not 
necessarily mean more quality.’ 


Brand is currently working for 
Corman on another film — a slick 
thriller called Facade. Sois there life 
after Corman? 

‘I don’t know. I don’t want to 
work at a place where I'll have to 
lose creative control in order to 
make more money,’ Brand admits. 
‘Roger has a reputation for letting 
you be a ‘first time director’ and 
also for not interfering creatively.’ 

Corman lived up to this reputa- 


tion when Brand approached him 
with his script for The Drifter. ‘The 
nice thing about him is that he 
really allows the filmmaker to make 
the film. It is then up to the 
filmmaker to take it beyond a B 
film. 


‘If he gets a director of limited 
vision then he may wind up witha 
B film. If he gets a director in there 
who wants to make a small, quirky 
art film then that’s what he gets. As 
long as Roger feels he can sell it, 
then you are given a lot of freedom 
over there.’ 

Brand is quick to recognise the 
stigma attached to the Corman 
name. ‘Fortunately for me, some of 
the better critics see through that 
and do not really classify itas a Cor- 
man picture. Occasionally you get 
somebody who figures, ‘Well, it’s 
just another B movie’, and they do 
not give it a chance.’ 


LYNCH MOB 


Brand has been influenced by a 
range of artists — from Jim Morris- 
son to James Joyce — in the way he 
turns a phrase and by David Lynch, 
Martin Scorsese and Woody Allen 
in the way he directs ascene. Brand 
also enjoyed his experience as pro- 
duction assistant for master 
filmmaker, Orson Welles. 

‘Forme, writing is the purest artis- 
tic exercise. I do all my thinking and 
all my directing when I’m writing 
the script. I plan out the angles I’m 
going to shoot, I really see the 
movie when I’m writing it. When 
you're doing low budget films it 
really helps to do that because you 
don’t have to make creative deci- 
sions on the set. 

‘Writing and directing are totally 
married in my mind,’ he con- 
cludes. ‘I don’t like to see other 
people direct my material, and I 
don’t particularly have a great 
desire to direct other people’s 
scripts.’ 

Like an earlier film director, 
Alfred Hitchcock (who also 
adhered rigorously to his minutely 
planned storyboards), Brand likes 
to appear in the films he directs, 
and Masque is no exception: ‘Ihave, 
in a sense, an appearance in the pic- 
ture. It was the very last thing we 
shot. There is asword thatis driven 
into a body and we had trouble get- 
ting itin. After a few tries, I finally 
figured out a way to penetrate the 
cloth. So, when you see a sword 
going into a body at the end of the 
film, you'll know that it is actually 
me. I didn’t think could get proper 
respect from my crew if I were to 
wander around in tights all day 
long.’ 

When he was a physics major at 
City College of New York, Larry 
Brand wanted to be an astronaut. 
Although his career has gone off at 
a tangent, it appears he is still 
headed for stardom with little — if 
any — compromise. ‘The nice thing 
about directing,’ he summarises, 
‘is that I really feel I have a technical 
knowledge — I’m a craftsman.’ 

When asked to name his favour- 
ite film to date, the filmmaker 
quips, Thenextone... [he pro- 
ject that always excites you the 
most is the one you haven't done 
yet.” 
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Shaun Hutson, that deadly purveyor of gore and 
gratuitous violence, may easily be found at 
bookshop signings, but finding him on his home 
territory is as difficult as drinking acid with a 
straw. Dave Hughes takes up the challenge — and 
a shot gun —to track him down just outside Milton 


Keynes. 


We he infamous 

, @ author of a 

8 dozen horror 
novels, 
including 
Slugs and Vic- 
tims, Shaun 
Hutson lives 
with his wife 

x on] Belinda in 

Bletchley, Buckinghamshire. 

For some reason I had expected 

the second best-selling British 

horror writer to live on a farm 

there, but] may have been con- 

fusing him with Guy N Smith. 


For Shaun’s home is a modest 
town house, lacking the obvi- 
ous trappings of success, a 
refreshing change from the 
primness and formality of other 
genre writers. 

In common with other genre 
writers, however, his house 
does not obviously belong toa 
horror personality. His video 
collection mostly consists of 
thrillers, gangster movies and 
Liverpool FC triumphs; his 
bookshelves display Viz comics, 
anda wicked stuffed Zippy doll 
takes pride of place in the com- 


fortable and friendly lounge. 
Only the pictures on the walls— 
framed covers from Hutson’s 
paperbacks — betray his profes- 
sion. 

Shaun will talk easily about 
anything and everything; 
except, that is, for Nemesis, his 
new hardback. I ask him if he’ll 
talk about why he won't talk 
aboutit, but he dismisses this as 
a trick question. ‘I don’t want to 
talk aboutit. I know that sounds 
appallingly pretentious but I 
really don’t. It’s the only book 
I’ve ever done that I won't joke 
about, because there’s stuff in it 
that’s very personal to me; stuff 
that actually happened to me. 
Next question.’ 


“‘lgoonaradiosta- 
tion and they say to 
me, ‘This book is 
rubbish,’ and I say, 
‘Yes, I know. But it 
sells’’’ 


We talk instead about the new 
paperback, Assassin, which, 
Shaun says, was inspired by 
one of his favourite movies, The 
Long Good Friday. Both books 
have been given startlingly 
good jackets with quotes all 
over, but from genre critics 
rather than other writers; for a 
change, Shaun’s name is in visi- 
ble letters. ‘By February next 
year, all the books will be rejac- 
keted that way’, Shaun says, an 
idea he hopes will pay off. 


NO PRIZES 


He is much more interested in 
writing horror than in studying 
or discussing it. He has no pre- 
tentions, least of all about his 
books. ‘This is what confuses 
people. I go ona radio station 
and they say to me, ‘This book 
is rubbish,’ and I say, ‘Yes, I 
know. But it sells,’ instead of 
defending it.’ 

I liken one of his books to 
watching a movie like Lethal 
Weapon: you might not condone 
the violence or the artistic 
aspects of either, but both enter- 
tain. Shaun agrees: ‘I just want 
to entertain. I want people to 
put down one of my books and 
say, ‘That was fucking great’. I 
don’t wanna win prizes, I just 
want to sell as many books as 
possible and to scare the shit out 
of as many people as possible. If 
they laugh at them, great; if 
they’re scared by them, great.’ 

When he works, Shaun 
works hard, churning out 4,500 
words a day, a day being six 
hours, three of which are spent 
‘daydreaming’. Nemesis was 
completed in twenty-six days. 
‘Ican’t work in dribs and drabs; 


I work at a high emotional 
pitch.’ 

He types ninety-five words 
per minute: ‘When I hit the last 
full stop of that book I just col- 
lapsed — I couldn’t work for 
months after that.’ 

Soa lot of energy went into it? 
‘Energy, blood, sweat, tears 
and two broken typewriters!’ 
He works on a cheap Silverette 
Grey Fox manual typewriter 
expressly because he writes like 
he plays his drums and cures 
writer’s block by hurling the 
machine across the room. 


RENEGADE 


Shaun’s study is decorated with 
backstage passes to concerts by 
WASP and Iron Maiden (who 
took Shaun on tour with them; 
he has joined them on stage 
nine times). He makes no secret 
of his passion for Heavy Metal, 
likening it to his writing: ‘It’s 
relentless, throwaway stuff. It 
may not be subtle, but when 
you've finished you know 
you've had it!’ 

I observe that Heavy Metal 
bands are better known for their 
albums than their singles, while 
Shaunis noted for novels rather 
than short stories. I ask him if 
there may be something to this 
theory. ‘That's bloody astute! 
That never struck me before, 
but it’s a very good thought. 
Bastard!’ 

Elsewhere in the study is a 
scale model of Giger’s Alien; the 
rest of the roomis taken up with 
manuscripts, including those of 
Nemesis and its follow-up, 
Renegades (which, incidentally, 
was given the infinitely more 
provocative title Monolith but 
which ‘sounded too much like 
2001’). 


“| just want 
entertain. I\ 
people to puta 
one of m 
and say, ‘ 
fucking gre 


Shaun reveals that he has 
published no fewer than thirty- 
four novels under nine names; 
war books by Wolf Kruger, 
westerns by Samuel P Bishop, 
horror novels by Robert Neville 
and Frank Taylor, as well as a 
bogus non-fiction account of the 
Falklands conflict. He is, with- 
out doubt, one of those truly 
born to write. The fact that, for 
the most part, he chooses to 
write pulp horror novels is no 
reflection on his skill; rather, it 
isa perfect example of his sense 
of humour and an indication of 
how at ease he is with himself 
and his chosen profession. 
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OWEN BY 


“| knew my 
children 
would enjoy it 
immensely — 
seeing Dad 
dressed up in 
his Dracula 
costume with 
fangs and 
everything” 


Robert Vaughn as sinister Uncle Byron Orlock 
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Vampires. You love ’em, you hate ’em and, as 
Tinseltown knows only too well, you can’t live 
without ’em. Robert Vaughn talks to Juanita Elefante- 
Gordon about his role ina new movie which offers us 
the latest in a long, long line of fanged fiends . . . 


Transylvania Twist, the newest 
offering from the producer of Little 
Shop of Horrors. This sfars Robert 
Vaughn as Uncle (no/ the fullstops 
were not forgotten!) Byron Orlock. 
‘It’s a horror/comedy,’ says 
Vaughn. ‘Hopefully comédy — 
definitely horror/ I’ve done other 
comedies, The Man From 
nan altogether USNe@eleE, was basically a 
unstable world, comedy... I dida Blake 
three things in life | Edwards film, S.O.B., which wasa 
are certain: death, comedy. I’ve done over seventy 
taxes anda steady | pictures, so I’m sure there are 


procession of others — but this is my first genre 
celluloid blood film. ~ 
! suckers. ‘I prefer comedy, but comedy is 
The vampire a very serious thing to do [laughs], 

e remains the most Although there is a lot of fooling 
indestructible of all movie around and joking, when you are 
monsters. According to a recent doing the work itself it’s quite 
Count(!), there are more vampire serious. 
films than any other genres- According to Vaughn, it was the 


within-a genre. Add to this record well-penned screenplay — by RJ 
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“Acting was 
the family 
business. If 
they had been 
butchers | 
would be 
slinging 
hamburgers 
today, | 


20 


Robertson -— that persuaded him to 
do the film. ‘I found it quite 
funny... ’ 

‘LT knew my children would 
enjoy itimmensely — seeing Dad 
dressed up in his Dracula costume 
with fangs and everything. I got 
back from finishing the film and 
greeted them at the door with my 
Dracula teeth... They loved it.’ 

Clad in vintage vampire attire 
(cirea 1931), Uncle Byron could 
easily win the Bela Lugosi dress- 
alike contest hands down. ‘Yes, 
it’s quite apparent that he is a rip- 
off of Dracula. But I did not use 
that particular stock voice that 
other people have used — like 
George Hamilton and so on — 
because it had been done so often. 
l used a lower register, generally 
more menacing and a bit more 
British. ’ 


THE DESTRUCTOR 


In a nutshell, the gist of 

Transyl i Tees? is as follows. 
The Book of Ulthar, renowned 
throughout the occult world as the 
one book containing magic which 
can unlock the Dimension 
Beyond, is missing. And only 
Uncle Ephraim (lay Robinson) has 
a chance of finding it before the 
dimension is opened and ‘The 
Destructor’ is unleashed to 
obliterate the world. 
Unfortunately for planet Earth, 
Uncle Ephraim is a bit grey around 
the gills and the momentous task 
of saving mankind falls to his 
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nephew, Dexter Ward (Steve 
Altman), a wise-cracking CPA 
trainee in LaLa land. Dexter 
discovers that the book was loaned 
mistakenly to Marinus Orlock 
(Howard Morris), and he pulled a 
disappearing act many years ago 
and hasn't been heard of since. 

Are you with me so far? Dexter 
manages to find Orlock’s 
daughter, the ‘fabulous and sexy’ 
rock star Marissa Orlock (Terrie 
Copley). A terribly convenient 
telegram arrives, instructing her to 
go to Castle Orlock in (dumm da 
dumm dumm daaaa!) 
Transylvania, where she is to 
recover the body of her father, who 
has met with an accident. But wait, 
there’s more... 

Marissa is also invited to a 
reading of the will, which | 
promises to be pretty profitable for 
her. Remember Dexter? Well, he | 
decides to tag along in the hope of 
finding the book. 

Dexter and Marissa are met at 
Transylvania Airport by Victor 
Van Helsing (Ace Mask), active 
vampire killer and executor of 
Marissa‘s departed father’s estate. 
He notifies her that she would be 
the sole heir, if it wasn’t for Uncle 
Byron. 

Atthe reading of the will, Uncle 
Byron get an unpleasant surprise: 
Marissa has inherited everything. 
It is announced that the Book of 
Ulthar is hers toc, but she has to 


find itand—weuldn’t you knowit? 
~ it’s hidden deep within the 
castle. 


Dexter and Marissa play beat the 
clock with Uncle Byron and try to 
explore the castle and find the 
book before he does. In their quest 
they uncover the many dark and 
amusing secrets that are chained to 
the walls and that haunt the 
shadows, and finally they reach 
the place where the book is 
supposed to be, only to discover 
that Uncle Byron has beaten them 
to it and is already plotting to 
decipher its secrets. 

In an effort to fight magic with 
magic, Marissa lets herself become 
possessed by the lightning- 
throwing ghost of her aunt 
Marvissa, who has an old score to 
settle with Uncle Byron. In spite of 
the opposition, Byron translates 
the book and splits the dimension 
barrier asunder, thus awakening 
the Destructor! 

Will Dexter figure out a way to 
defeat the behemoth from another 
universe and save the planet from 
a fate worse than death? 

With Transylvania Twist 2 already 
in the works, Earth’s chances are 
looking pretty good. 


LET’S TWIST AGAIN 


‘They always talk about a sequel 
before it comes out, but really the 
second one is predicated on just 
how much business the first one 
does. And it doesn’t make any 
difference whether you want to do 
another one, if it doesn’t draw 
enough business the first time out 
it doesn’t get done. 
“Jim (Forbidden World, Sorceress and 
Chopping Mall) Wynorski was the 
director, and we had a wonderful 
relationship. The whole film was 
great,’ Vaughn touts. ‘I enjoyed 
doing it and I hope there’s a 
Transylvania Twist 2 to go back to.’ 
Few careers have had the 
unwavering sureness of purpose 
that Vaughn's displays. Some 
actors believe they were born to 
act, Vaughn contends he was born 
into acting. ‘My parents were 
actors, my grandparents were 


| actors and my stepfather was an 


actor. It was the family business. 
If they had been butchers I would 
be slinging hamburgers today, I 
guess.” 

Vaughn has starred in such 
movie hits as Superman 3. Black 
Moon Rising, Delta Force, The 


| Magiuficent Seven and Demon Seed. 


However, he is probably best 
noted for his role in the extremely 
popular television series, [/e Man 
From UNCLE. 

‘Whether I want it or not,’ 
Vaughn reflects, ‘I’m remembered 
for Napoleon Solo. Because it was 
a major hit for three or four years 
internationally, in sixty-two 
countries, and is still going on the 
air in some countries now, it has 
been with me for over twenty 
years.” 

’My relationship with that TV 
series was one that I enjoyed 
immensely. It has never in any 
way effected my casting. Smiling, 
he quips: lve never been typecast 
since then as a romantic lead!’ 
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Dyslexia can be a killer disease for anyone 
wanting to pursue a writing career, but for 
fantasy author and illustrator Mike Jefferies it is 
a passing inconvenience on the way to 
publication. John Gilbert snatched croissants 
and tea with this Norfolk country gentleman 
during an early morning breakfast at the British 


Fantasy Convention. 


eaching, 
medical arts, 
mortuary and 
prison work, 
professional 
riding from 
his former 
home in Kent 
—and 
dyslexia. The 
range and variance of author 
Mike Jefferies’ abilities and 
disabilities would seem to rule 
out a full-time writing career. 
But during the past five years 
he’s become a very successful 
author, penning large fantasies 
such as Shadowlight, The Road to 
Underfall and, most recently, 
Glitterspike Hall. 

‘Writing was the furthest 
thing from my intentions, but 
my riding career collapsed 
overnight. My best horse went 
sick, my sponsors pulled out. 
You're left with a ruined career. 

‘Sport is a deadly thing to be 
in. The moment something goes 
wrong they think you're dead. 
People stop coming to see you 
and they feel as though you’ve 
got a disease. Nobody wants to 
catch it. 

‘While I was riding, we were 
in the saddle:seven or eight 
hours a day exercising. You’ve 
got to think of something while 
youre riding and that’s when I 
made up the first story, The Road 
to Underfall, which was the 
beginning of a trilogy.’ 

The story developed through 
Jefferies’ keen sense of the 
countryside. ‘You become an 
errant rider. It’s late in the 
evening and there are lights 
twinkling in a village — it 
becomes a Night Beast camp. 
So, when the career collapsed, 
Sheila, my wife, said: ‘Why 
don’t you write that story we’ve 
always talked about while 
we ve been out riding.” 


RIDING THE PEN 
Jefferies found it difficult to 
switch from a physically active 
career into the more cerebrally 
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demanding task of writing. ‘The 
change of jobs, from sitting on 
the back of a horse to sitting ina 
chair with a penin my hand and 
feeling dyslexic and not being 
able to spell — and having no 
writing background at all — it 
was very, very difficult. But I 
just kept plugging away at it 
and Collins bought it within two 
weeks of me finishing it.’ 

‘It was a sheer accident. They 
were looking for somebody at 
that moment to fill a gap in their 
market and I just happened to 
walk in. They signed me up, 
they said could I make it into a 
trilogy: I did. I finished the 
trilogy, it sold a lot of books. 


“Writing was the 
furthest thing from 
my intentions, but 
my riding career 
collapsed over- 
night” 


‘They’ve done Glitterspike 
Hall since; Hall of Whispers, the 
sequel, is finished and they’ve 
signed me on for another one, a 
modern one this time, and 
we've sold the trilogy to Harper 
and Row in New York. So, it’s 
been a whirlwind thing. I’ve 
hardly had time to catch my 
breath.’ 

Jefferies’ books are large, 
complex fantasies, the types of 
novels that are usually written 
by established, self-assured 
writers, and yet he is not phased 
by such scale. ‘I just write 
what's up here in my head. I 
think being an illustrator, and 
being trained as one first, 
helped very much in the sense 
that they’re very visual books, 
they’re very descriptive. I could 
actually be drawing witha 
pencil as much as I’m writing 
with a pen. 

‘Tillustrate them asI goalong. 
Ihave two desks, one! write at, 
and next to it is an illustrating 
desk, and I flip backwards and 


forwards all day. When I have 
problems with characters, I 
draw them.’ 

Mike takes approximately 
three weeks to work each 
illustration. There are, then, 
thirty weeks of illustrating in 
Glitterspike Hall as there are ten 
illustrations between the 
covers. ‘It means working a 
double shift. It’s eight hours 
writing a day and thenit’s eight 
hours drawing.’ 


WORD BLIND 


Dyslexia is the bane of Jefferies’ 
life. He has problems spelling 
words and putting them down 
in the right order but, as his 
editor would probably testify, 
this is not evident from his 
finished writing. ‘She doesn’t 
see the dyslexia. I handwrite 
everything in two coloured 
pens — blue for the first draft 
with red for my corrections. 
Sheila takes the manuscript and 
wordprocesses it, adds the full 
stops and the commas and puts 


the words the right way round. 


So when the editor gets it, the 
dyslexia’s all gone.’ 

Jefferies is also colour blind 
and that is one of the reasons 
why he only illustrates in black 


and white. ‘I was at art school 
when somebody pointed out 
that ‘green doesn’t look like 
that’. To me, green had always 
been a blue. But it had never 
been a problem for me, it was 
only a problem for other people. 
I understand what my words 
mean, and Sheila does now 


‘"When | have prob- 
lems with my 
characters, | draw 
them” 


because, with four books 
behind her, she’s used to my 
language. And my bad 
language when I get it wrong!’ 

He has, however, no 
problems with plot and his 
future works are fairly well 
mapped out. ‘I’ve gota head full 
of stories. I’ve got at least 
another three that Collins will 
probably buy. I don’t plan to 
have a major rest until I’ve done 
ten books. Then —I grew up in 
Australia and I'd like to go home 
for six months; I haven’t been 
back since I was eleven. I don’t 
want to take six months off 
now, a book a year doesn’t 
allow it.’ 


THE COMPLETE 


EPISODE GUIDE 


THE complete guide to every 
episode ever made by the master of 
Super-marionation, including 
Thunderbirds, Captain Scarlet, 
Space 1990 aa many more! 


£8.99 
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Step into another world... as 
legendary special effects craftsman 
Ray Harryhausen reveals the secrets 
behind such classic fantasy films as 
Clash of the Titans and Jason and 
the Argonauts 


£8.95 available now 


© 1989 ITC Entertainment Ltd. 
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Beautifully illustrated in colour, the diary 
of the months of work by top designer 
H.R. Giger which went into the production 
of pest the most terrifying two hours 
of celluloid ever filmed! 


£14.95 — available 30 November 


TITAN BOOKS present the very 
finest of fantasy/science fiction 
Film and TV, the best authors 
and all the cult favourites! In 
addition to the titles shown here 
we publish a whole range of 
Star Trek novels, Dr Who 
scriptbooks and other non-TV 
related science fiction fantasy. 
And that’s before we start to tell 
you about our best-selling 
graphic novels! Find out more 
about Titan Books. 


Available at a good book 
shop near you! 
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Every alien that ever appeared in 
the Star Trek universe, with line 
drawings and details of their habits 
and histories! 


£8.95 available 30 November 


William Shatner’s own story of the 
making of the latest Star Trek 
blockbuster, The Final Frontier, 
complete with many exciting, 
behind-the-scenes photographs. 


£5.99 


available now 
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STRAIGHT FOR 


From The Books of Blood to Nightbreed, comicdom has Clive Barker’s work 
well and truly covered. In the first of two reports, Brigid Cherry talks to this 
maestro of the macabre about the efforts that have gone into translating his 


vision into panel and lettering. 


nyone with even 
the remotest 
interest in comics 
can’t have failed to 
notice the sudden 
spate of proposed 
titles along the 
lines of ‘Clive 
Barker’s . . . 
Opinions of his 
work may vary, but it seems that 
the world just can’t get enough of 
this guy. Already under way are 
comic book adaptations of various 
short stories from The Books of Blood, 
Hellraiser and Nightbreed, with yet 
more in the pipeline. 

First off the starting block are 
Eclipse Comics, who are undertak- 
ing the transfiguration of The Books 
of Blood into comic book form. In 
Tapping the Vein, they hope not only 
to reproduce the feeling of the writ- 
ten works but also to enhance 
them. 

Barker is highly enthusiastic 
about this project: ‘The Tapping the 
Vein printrun sold outina weekin 
America and there’s been a tre- 
mendous rush on them. That’s 
exciting. I thinkit’ll end up beinga 
very popular comic.’ 

The initial run will comprise four 
volumes, each containing two 
stories. The first contains Craig 
Russell’s vision of Human Remains 
and the Scott Hampton-illustrated 
Pig Blood Blues, which he chose 
because of its unique atmosphere. 
: Also included in the series are 

tales and the skins of the Fathers, Scape Goats, 
building @ Midnight Meat Train, The Madonna, 
= : Jacqueline Ess and In the Hills, the 
original Cites. Artists working on the series 
rific | wie = include Klaus Janson, Bo 
ogy” Hampton, Denys Cowan, Michael 
; Davis, John Bolton (see Issue 9 for 
interview) and Stan Woch. 
Another anthology, this time of 
Hellraiser-related stories, has just 
been published by Epic, the pre- 
stige arm of Marvel Comics. The 
sixty-four page issues are produced 
in full colour and contain three or 
four stories. 
The title will not be an adaptation 
of the movies, but some stories will 
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“Our con- 

_ tributors can 
fashion 
stories and 
characters 
that interact 
and cross over 
each other, 
weaving an 
elaborate 


tapestry of 


be based on characters as seen in 
Hellraiser and Hellbound. Ideas and 
concepts from the films will be 
developed and will forma basis for 
the comic stories. Clive Barker dis- 
cussed his vision of Hell with 
Archie Goodwin (the then Editor- 
in-Chief) and Dan Chichester 
(Editor) in some depth and the 
resulting bible describes a whole 
range of characters: who they are, 
what they do and what motivates 
them. Eric Salzgaber and FEAR’s 
Philip Nutman are two of the prin- 
cipal writers involved in the 
developing myth. Steve Bissette 
(see Issue 5 for interview) and John 
Bolton will contribute artwork. 
Comic stalwarts Dave McKean, 
Bernie Wrightson and Scott 
Hampton also take part, as well as 
other familiar names such as Jan 
Strand, Neil Gaiman (interview 
coming soon) and Kent Williams. 


PARABLES OF PAIN 


AND PLEASURE 
Barker is happy that the 
mainstream comics company is 
undertaking one of his projects. 
‘Using Marvel's distribution arm 
will mean that Hellraiser will be 
more widely available than 
perhaps the others. They can push 
it; one shouldn’t play down the size 
of the operation.’ / 
Epic have also embarked on a 
Nightbreed adaptation and the first 
four issues will cover this film. In 
due course, the comic series will 
develop in parallel to the book and 
movie versions. The Breed will not 
be superheroes in true comic book 
fashion but, as mutant humans 
often with what are taken to be 
superpowers, they will have many 
facets and characteristics of that 


genre. They are, however, super- 
naturals rather than superheroes. 
Like Hellraiser, Nightbreed will be 
a horror comic aimed at the adult 
market. It will include the graphi-_ 
cally gruesome individuals of The 
Breed as wellas the necrophilia and 
violence touched on in the novel 
and the film. Initially, the writers 
are John Wagner and Alan Grant 
and the artist is Jim Baikie. Night- 
breed is planned to coincide with the 
release of the film in the States, so 
should appear early next year. 
Although Nightbreed is based on 
Barker’s recent novel, Cabal, it is 


more of a movie tie-in than any- 
thing else: ‘The artist was downon 
the set for a day to give hima look 
atit while I was shooting. I’ve seen 
some sketches but I don’t expect 
the comic strip to include every- 
thing. It will be a rendering of the 
film, which is fine.’ 


IN THE RAW 

Steve Bissette will also be bringing 
Rawhead Rex, from The Books of 
Blood, to life in Taboo. Bissette has 
been given free rein as to length, 


style and visualisation, although 
Barker still holds final approval. 
Barker's favourite description of 
Rawhead Rex is as a‘ dark dick on the 
run,’ but heis cagey about whether 
Bissette will draw Rawhead as 
such, though he thinks that ‘Steve 
will be true to the vision’. 

Arcane are producing adapta- 
tions of yet another story from The 
Books of Blood: The Yattering and Jack 
by John Bolton with Erik Salzgaber. 
Arcane have also released Barker's 
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Far left: Hellraiser, artist 
Scott Hampton. Left and 
below: Nightbreed, 
artist Jim Baikie 


© Clive Barker’s Hellraiser and 
TM 1989 New World Pictures 


© Nightbreed and TM 1989 
Morgan Creek Productions 


Z 


. 


Clockwise from left: 
Pigblood Blues, artist 
cott Hampton, and 
Human Remains, artist 
P Craig Russell, both 
from Tapping the Vein 
and (left to right in 
colour picture) Dan 
Chichester, Archie 
Goodwin and Clive 

.. Barker on the 
Nightbreed set 


“For every 
question 


answered, the 


26 


stories create 
yet more to 
keep the 
reader 
interested’’ 


own artwork for the covers of Books 
asa portfolio in the States and more 
of his work can be seen in their Bad 
Moon and Fly in My Eye compila- 
tions. Of yet another possible 
portfolio of his illustrations, Barker 
says, ‘That's developing very well, 
I'm very excited by it. I'll be doing 
more illustrations, some of which 
will directly relate to some of my 
other work. The works are more 
sketches than anything else, it'll be 
intriguing to see how that goes 
down.’ 

In the longer term, Arcane also 
have plans for three of Barker's 

lays — Frankenstein in Love, The Sec- 
ret Life of Cartoons and The History of 
the Devil. ‘It was a genuine passion 
on my part to see them on the page. 
There’s no lack of new material: the 
novels, the short stories. Those will 
go ahead, but the time frame has 
yet to be arranged for them.’ 

As most Barker fans are already 
aware, he is a big comics fan, 
although it wasn’t entirely his idea 
to make the move into the world of 
frames and splash pages. ‘I said in 
a couple of interviews that I was 
interested in comics and it had 
always been an area that intrigued 
me. People picked up on that. They 
just came to me and asked if I was 
interested in selling this material 
for comic adaptation. I was. It 
seemed like great fun.’ 


TAPESTRIES OF TER- 
ROR 


Steve Niles of Arcane, a friend of 
Barker’s from Washington, 
approached him with a proposal at 
the same time as Eclipse (the com- 
pany through which his publica- 
tions are about to be sold) came to 
him with Tapping the Vein. Barker 
says, ‘He asked me to give him Yat- 
tering and Jack and Rawhead Rex. 
Those were his preferred stories. It 
was always part of the deal that 
Steve Bissette would end up doing 
the artwork for Rawhead Rex 
because he’s just about as visceral 
as anybody when it comes to comic 
strip painting — he’s the perfect 
man. It’s going to be a big adapta- 
tion — over sixty pages when it’s 
finished — and it is going to be 
spread over several issues of 
Taboo.’ : 

Barker is throwing himself into 
other projects, acting as executive 
editor and suggesting his favourite 
comic artists and writers for work 
on titles. Asa relatively straightfor- 
ward visualisation of stories from 
Books, Tapping the Vein was a good 
starting point. ‘I chose Craig Rus- 
sell for Human Remains, he was 
someone that I was very keen to 
have on the project. Scott Hampton 
was Eclipse’s choice; I think his 
work’s tremendous. I have always 
been a great fan of John Bolton, he 
was someone I was very keen on. 
His work always seems very dark, 
and Skins of the Fathers in Issue 2 is 
superlative. ’ 

In particular, the comic book is. a 
good medium for exploring the 
range of characters and the per- . 
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sonal background hinted at in 
Nightbreed, and also raises the pos- 
sibility of creating new situationsin 
Hellraiser. The latter is a major 
undertaking in terms of a develop- 
ing fiction, and the decision not to 
adapt the Hellraiser films is a brave 
one. ‘Dan Chichester indicated 
that he’d like to take the underlying 
mythology and hand it to his 
writers and artists. He’s taken it in 
anew direction. I’dlike to thinkit’ll 
be similar to what happened to 
Harry Cornelius for a while in the 
Sixties and Seventies when 
Michael Moorcock opened up the 
mythology to a whole bunch of 
other people. The Hellraiser comic 
series even includes a cowboy story 
and a medieval story using Hel- 
Iraiser mythology. The fact that it 
works shows that these ideas are 


| universal enough to adapt to that, 
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which is exciting. 
Dan Chichester, editor of the 
anthology, is equally enthusiastic: 
‘Using the concepts of the Hellraiser 
movies as a common background 
gives our stories a foundation upon 
which to build. Using the unique 
qualities of the comics medium to 
blend words and images, our con- 
tributors can fashion stories and 
characters that interact and cross 
over each other, weaving an elabo- 
rate tapestry of tales and building 
an original horrific mythology.’ 
The overall theme of Hellraiser is 
one of transformation, ‘of charac- 
ters encountering something that, 
up until that very moment, they 
could not possibly conceive of, so 


they can no longer go back to their 
old lives. The world they thought 
they knew is forever changed by 
what they have experienced. Rap- 
ture and damnation are always 
possible in this universe, but their 
instruments are not always angels, 
demons or Cenobites. The true 
keys that unleash things — both ter- 
rible and wonderful — come from 
inside our characters.’ 


OCCAM’S RAZORS 


Inissuing guidelines to his writers, 
Chichester emphasises the themes 
and concerns paramount in 
Barker's fictions: ‘The stories will 
never play it safe; they will always 
be reaching to press the buttons 
that will evoke a reaction from the 
reader, getting under their 
skins... and pulling them off 
from the inside. For every question 
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answered, the stories create yet 
more to keep the reader interested. 
They create a sense of wonder and 
asense of terror, but they will never 
be mediocre.’ 

Many horror comic anthologies 
of the past fell into the shock end- 
ing trap. As Chichester puts it: 
“And she woke up the next morn- 
ing to find that her husband -—in the 
bed next to her — had really been 
dead for the past six years!’ 
Chichester believes he can over- 
come these pitfalls: ‘With a com- 
mon tapestry to hang stories upon 
and an ever-growing background 
and cast of characters, it’s possible 
to create a continuity and sense of 
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an ongoing story. Horror is as 
much about atmosphere and 
approach as it is the thing in the 
closet with the razors where its 
eyes should be. Violence and 
graphic images will form a part of 
the stories, but neither of these 
things — separately or together — is 
the whole story.’ , 

He describes Hellraiser as film noir 
horror: ‘Evocative, darkly disturb- 
ing stories that create a mythologi- 
cal basis that the puzzle box and the 
Cenobite demons have existed 
throughout history and worked 
their way into all manner of events 
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throughout time. These will be 
stories that the films don’t have the 
time to tell. Or don’t dare to tell.’ 

The decision about what consti- 
tutes part of the Hellraiser mythol- 
ogy is the contributors’ and editors 
alone. Barker has deliberately left 
them with a free rein: ‘Ihave no 
editorial powers —I suppose! could 
iflreally pushedit, but] trust their 
judgement. You can’t watch over 
everything all the time. At some 
point you just have to let these 
things go. 

“These are all pieces which origi- 
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nated in another medium — Tapping 
the Vein in books, Hellraiser in 
movies, etc. If I was attempting to 
pursue those pieces through the 
comic strip with the same close 
attention to detail, I’d never sleep, 
there wouldn't be enough hours in 
the day. I’m choosing collaborators 
whose taste I trust — Fred Burke, 
Steve Niles, Dan Chichester — and 
then leaving them to get on with 
their work. I would be spreading 
myself too thin if I did that job as 
well. I have to leave it to them and 


I’m glad to do that.’ 


Clive Barker does admit, though, 
that ‘it would be immense fun to sit 
downand write some stories’ him- 


self. ‘There are certainly all kinds of 


things that intrigue me about writ- 
ing comics. More now, in the light 
of things that have been done by 
the likes of Alan Moore.’ 

He expects the series to last a 
long time: ‘They will continue to 
work out how to keep the titles 
going and will probably end up 
doing issues which just have one 
story in them.’ Barker will continue 
to take an active role in the produc- 
tion of the titles: ‘Even if I don’t 
write stories, somebody else could 
take over at the script stage froma 
treatment I’ve done.’ 

So we may yet see fresh material 
from the pen of Clive Barker 
appearing between the covers of a 
comic book. 


Next month: the artistic 
endeavours which have gone into 
visualising Barker’s imaginary 

world, and Barker pays homage to 
the comic book medium. 
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Marketing man: Steve Jerrom 


Despite the glamour of the comic book industry, 
bookshop proprietor Steve Jerrom, co-founder 
of The Phantom Zone, is keenly aware that it is 
still a business, and that businesses exist to make 
a profit. In the second of our specialist shop 
reports, FEAR’s Stan Nicholls pays a visit to 
Jerrom’s Croydon based emporium where hard 
talk does not detract from high standards of 


customer service. 


teve Jerrom is a 
self-confessed 
businessman — 
and proud of it. 
‘Rather than 
being a fan want- 
ing to start a 
shop, I came at it 
as a retailer sel- 
ling a product, 
which happened to be comics,’ 
he states. 

Jerrom, who with his brother 
Dave owns The Phantom Zone 
in Croydon, has been a comics 
reader for about fifteen years. 
But, more significantly, he repr- 
esents a new breed of dealers 
coming out of business rather 
than from fandom. 

‘I’ve always been in retail; at 
management level in the china 
and glass trade, where I worked 
for the Reject China Shop,’ he 
says. ‘About two years ago I 
decidedI wanteda change, and 
set up the original Phantom 
Zone in Croydon, which we 
saw as being the busiest centre 
outside London. It had a big 
populace, but no specialist 
shops, so it seemed an ideal 
place to start.’ 

The first store was a small unit 
of 800 square feet. Last spring, 
financed by a bank loan, Phan- 
tom Zone moved to 4,000 
square feet premises in the main 
shopping precinct. Was it 
difficult to raise the capital? ‘I 
didn’t have any trouble con- 
vincing the bank manager 
because he’d seen the operation 
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onasmaller scale, and projected 
figures showed that it was going 
to be viable. And at that time 
people were becoming far more 
aware of comics. So it wasn’t as 
obscure to the nameless faces 
who lend money as one would 
suppose.’ 

Jerrom’s background and role 
as an adviser with the Young 
Enterprise Scheme ensured that 
the money men were 
approached professionally: ‘It 
was all done by accountants. 
We didn’t present the figures on 
the back of an envelope.’ 


THE 
MANAGEMENT 


Ventures such as Phantom 
Zone may seem like straws in 
the wind for the hobbyist deal- 
ers who have tended to domi- 
nate the field. ‘It seemed to me 
this had always been a very 


“it was all done by 
accountants. We 
didn't present the 
figures on the back 
of an envelope” 


cliquey area, with little shops 
here and there and people sel- 
ling out of back bedrooms,’ Jer- 
rom says. ‘There were very few 
dealers with an understanding 
of marketing techniques, and 
retail acumen.’ 

But thisis a highly specialised 


market with a knowledgeable 
clientele. If he wasn’t a fan how 
did he acquire the necessary 
expertise? ‘The enthusiasts will 
always tell you what's going on, 
so we let them determine the 
way the shop was to go. This 
meant we were achieving two 
things — getting an indepth view 
of what the punters wanted 
and, because we listened, gain- 
ing an allegiance. Overa period 
of time we refined the stock and 
ended up with a mixture which 
suited the majority of people 
coming through. 

‘We now look at the market 
and know what the big sellers 
are going to be. We know most 
collectors are going to follow 
certain artists and writers, inthe 
same way some people follow 
football heroes.’ 

While the staff have a good 
working knowledge of comics, 
this is by no means a prerequis- 
ite for employment. ‘I would 
certainly take on someone who 
was more interested in getting 
into retail than being a comics 
fan,’ says Jerrom. ‘Quite hon- 
estly, if they don’t give a mon- 
key’s about the product, that’s 
fine. You don’t have to like a 
product to make it sell. 

‘You get people off the streets 
looking for a job, and they say, 
‘T’m really into comics.’ That’s a 
downer; it’s one against them. 
We're selling comics so people 
can go home and read them. We 
don’t wanta situation where the 
staff are ignoring customers and 
getting into it themselves.’ 


THE 


ESTABLISHMENT 
With perhaps 150 outlets for 
comics and related material it 
might seem the field is in danger 
of saturation. Steve Jerrom 
believes a need for greater pro- 
fessionalism will level the num- 
bers. ‘There are still too many 
people who want to play shops. 
If they don’t want to be shaken 


out they have to realise comics 
are an industry. 

‘The book publishers and 
retail chains are starting to move 
in. Dillons, Athena and Virgin 
are beginning to see it as a very 
strong market and will not 
approach selling comics with a 
passion, like fans. It’s going to 
be increasingly hard for those 
who aren’t as wily as they 
should be about retail.’ 

The plan was always to 
expand. ‘I’d like to open 
another three or four shops. The 
North is already well served, so 
I want to concentrate on the 
South East. 

‘But you've got to be careful 
not to go too far. If they see you 


“| would certainly 
take on someone 
who was more 
interested in get- 
ting into retail than 
being a comics 
fan... Youdon’t 
have to like a prod- 
uct to make it sell’ 


with a branch in every high 
street, like McDonalds, fans are 
likely to think you are part of the 
retail establishment. The art is 
to appear casual, and not look 
as though you are making a 
move to take over everything. 

‘Of course we don’t know 
what the big boys are going to 
doin the next few years. It could 
be that the large chains will see 
the potential in the comics mar- 
ket and try to get into it by buy- 
ing out existing traders.’ 

How would he react to that? 
‘If Mr Branson wanted to make 
me an Offer at that time, I 
wouldn’t turn him down!’ | 


The Phantom Zone: 15 Keeley 
Road, Croydon, CRO 1TS 
Tel: 01-688 3226 
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of Ankh-Morpork, greatest 
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SISTERS A _WYRD SISTERS 


‘When shall we three meet again?’ 
‘Well I can do next Tuesday ...’ 


THE HILARIOUS NEW 
DISCWORLD NOVEL. 
NOW IN CORGI 
PAPERBACK. 


FANTASYCON 
XIV: | 
CARNIVAL OF 
SOULS 


It used to be that, back in the 
halcyon media-popular days of 
the 1960s, when a lot of people 
came to the written word genres 
of fantasy and science fiction (at 
that time, horror’s potential was 
still untapped, the only real con- 
temporary output being Roger 
Corman’s questionable Poe 
adaptations for the big screen), 
the fans were a singularly 
strange bunch. But then, those 
were strange times. 

Times change, and there were 
no overt signs of strangeness at 
the refreshingly intimate four- 
teenth FantasyCon, held this 
year in the bustling heart of 
Birmingham. I had gone at the 
suggestion of FEAR’s irrepres- 
sible John Gilbert, although, 
with memories of the 1979 
World SF Convention in 
Brighton still flickering in my 
mind, it was not without some 
trepidation that I registered. I 
need not have worried. 

The convention offered a 
lively and varied programme of 
panel discussions and films, 
supplemented by the dealers’ 
room where the unsuspecting 
can be quickly separated from a 
lot of loot. On the evidence of 
the book room, the dealers 
proved to be a likeable and 
trustworthy bunch. Take a bow, 
Andy Richards and Fantasy 
Centre’s Dave Gibson — both 
fans who have, commendably, 
not allowed their entrepreneu- 
rial bent to obscure an inherent 
sense of fairness. 


JOKING ASIDE 

Friday night kicked off with the 
Transworld/FEAR paperback 
launch of Doug Winter’s Prime 
Evil anthology, an event marred 
slightly by the non-appearance 
of Transworld. John Gilbert 
shrugged his shoulders at the 
hiccup. ‘What’sa picnic without 
rain?’ he chirped philosophi- 
cally, before setting out for the 
bar to replenish his glass. It was 
an expedition he was to make 
several times before Sunday 
evening dragged itself wearily 
into view. 

The first of the panel events 
was disappointing. Titled The 
Vulgariad, it consisted of Adrian 
Cole reading a supposed fan- 
tasy novel to those assembled. 
It didn’t work for me, although 
the lady on my left guffawed 
loudly at every available 
moment, basking in the genre 
‘in’ jokes almost narcissisti- 
cally. 
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British Fantasy Convention award winners. Left to right: Carl Ford of 
Dagon, Dave Carson, Brian Lumley, Ron Chetwynd-Hayes, John 


Gilbert and Ramsey Campbell 


BRITISH FANTASY 
AWARD WINNERS 


BEST FILM: Beetlejuice 


AUGUST DERLETH AWARD FOR BEST NOVEL: The Influence 


by Ramsey Campbell 


BEST SHORT STORY: Fruiting Bodies by Brian Lumley 


BEST ARTIST: Dave Carson 


BEST SMALL PRESS: Dagon 


ICARUS AWARD FOR BEST NEWCOMER: John Gilbert 


SERVICES TO THE INDUSTRY: Ronald Chetwynd-Hayes 


Coincidentally, Carnival of 
Souls was showing in the video 
room and, having had the film 
recommended to me vehe- 
mently by Ramsey Campbell, I 
decided to give it a try. How- 
ever, the overall reproduction 
proved to be a little lacklustre 
and the film failed to inspire. 
Thus, despite a well thought out 
programme of film entertain- 
ment, it was to be my only visit 
to the video room. 

The next day —Saturday—was 
chock full of events and general 
happenings. Bob Shaw, arriv- 
ing a little late, provided his 
usual dry humour toa generally 
interesting discussion on the 
value of awards, which also fea- 
tured Fords John M and Carl, 
and Andrew Porter. A reading 
by Brian Lumley preceded an 
excellent session entitled I Want 
To Be a Published Writer, with 
contributions and much helpful 
advice from Kathy Gale, Dot 
Lumley, Dave Sutton, Ramsey 
Campbell, John Gilbert and 
newcomer Mark Morris. 


DREAMS OF 
DEATH 


The rest of the day saw signing 
sessions galore, on stage inter- 
views/sessions from Stephen 
Laws, Jim Herbert and Clive 
Barker, a reading from Ramsey 
Campbell’s forthcoming F&SF 
story, The Old School, and an 
entertaining panel in which, 


among others, Ron Chetwynd- 
Hayes and the industrious but 

still underrated Rosemary Par- 
doe discussed the influence of 

the great M R James. 

Later that night, Ramsey 
Campbell entertained the 
crowd as MC of the obligatory 
raffle—in which an increasingly 
bleary-eyed John Gilbert and I 
swapped prizes. 

Convention Sundays are 
much like Sundays anywhere. 
Dead days filled with 
headaches, the cups of the 
weekend... A time to read 
the Sunday papers and dread 
the imminent return to 
drudgery which loiters menac- 
ingly in the wings. It was apt, 
then, that the first panel 
involved Stephen Laws, Brian 
Lumley, Stephen Gallagher and 
Ian Watson discussing how 
they would like to die. A non- 
appearance of the scheduled 
Tom Monteleone prompted the 
inevitable remark from the plat- 
form that he had actually pre- 
empted the conversation and 
done it anyhow! 

A lacklustre and ultimately ill- 
advised session featuring, 
among others, Storm Constan- 
tine and Mike Jefferies, pon- 


dered the worth and otherwise ° 


of series, trilogies et al. The 
entire affair floundered atro- 
ciously, and was saved only by 
Andromeda’s Dave Holmes 
entertaining the delegates with 
extracts from the latest edition 
of the Sunday Sport newspaper. 


Photo: Seamus A Ryan 


GLITTERING 
PRIZES 


Brian Lumley too, was master- 
ful in his role as MC of the 
awards presentation following 
lunch, and it was fitting that he 
should receive one for his short 
story, Fruiting Bodies. Else- 
where, the presentation of an 
award for best novel to Ramsey 
Campbell — for The Influence — 
met with rapturous applause, as 
did the special achievement 
award to Ron Chetwynd- 
Hayes. Tim Burton received 
best film award for the incredi- 
bly overrated Beetlejuice, while 
Carl Ford picked up the best 
amateur magazine award for 
Dagon - for the second year 
running —and started ona binge 
which, according to John Gil- 
bert, eventually resulted in the 
hapless Ford spending most of 
the wee hours of Sunday/Mon- 
day counting bathroom tiles. 

FEAR’s Oliver Frey came 
close to winning the award for 
best illustrator, and spent a few 
minutes smiling through 
clenched teeth and applauding 
enthusiastically as Dave Carson 
took first prize. Next time, 
Oliver! 

Then came FEAR’s greatest 
hour, asa bemused John Gilbert 
seemingly proved that there is 
life after death when he took the 
floor to accept the award for best 
newcomer. We all marvelled at 
the way he managed to shuffle 
one footin front of the other, but 
the hysteria afforded him when 
he began to speak was but a 
mere whisper compared to that 
when he stopped! 

FEAR’s well-publicised and 
aptly titled Dead Dog Party 
wound down the day and 
people started to drift away into 
the darkening afternoon light. 

Nostalgic affection all too 
often clouds the memory of 
events as the days following 
them grow in number. But, with 
only one week elapsed as I write 
this report, lam left witha hard 


_to shake feeling of good times 


and kinship. The FantasyCon is 
reputedly the most intimate of 

the genre’s annual gatherings: 

1989 will undoubtedly prove to 
be a good vintage. 

Pete Crowther 


SURPRISES AT 
SITGES 


The 22nd Sitges film festival in 
Spain proved surprising if only 
because some of the coveted 
annual awards were won by a 
large number of small budget 
projects rather than the usual 
big names. 

Awards went to Miracle Mile - 
see FEAR Issue 11 — for special 
effects, Nicholas Cage for best 


actress in Black Rainbow and 
Heart of Midnight for best film. 
The major winner, however, 
was Peter Greenaway whose 
movie The Cook, The Thief, His 
Wife and Her Lover took honours 
for soundtrack, screenplay, 
actor— Michael Gambon shared 
with Nicholas Cage — and 
photography. 

Aspecial, posthumous award 
was given to Fay Wray, and if 
you don’t know who she was 


Barker with cuddly Cenobite 


BLACK 
SUNDAY 


Black Sunday, the northern film 
festival that caused quite a stir 
at the beginning of this year, 
will, the organisers promise, be 
bigger and better in 1990. 

Two northern venues are 
planned for dates early next 
year to ensure that everyone 
who’s interested in horror can 
get to at least one of the festi- 
vals. The last event drew a 
packed house and guests 
included Bob Kean of Image 
Animation, and authors Shaun 
Hutson, Stephen Gallagher and 
Ramsey Campbell. Organiser 
Malcolm Daglish promises 
more of the same next year and, 
we are reliably informed, there 
will be more gore on show. 

Further details can be 
obtained from Black Sunday, 70 
Thatch Leach Lane, Whitefield, 
Manchester,.M25 6EW. For 
those of you interested in seeing 
what’s on offer, FEAR is arrang- 
ing a special preview feature 
with stills from the movies in 
arrangement with the par- 
ticipating film distributors. 
Look out for it in our January 
issue. 


PINHEAD 
CRACKS THE 
MOULD 


Pinhead, the lead Cenobite in 
Clive Barker’s Hellraiser and star 
of Hellbound: Hellraiser 2, is now 
available in the UK asan 18-inch 
plastic model. 

The highly detailed kit has 
been created by Screamin’ Prod- 
ucts, an American company, 
with the full cooperation of 
Barker and New World Pic- 
tures. It also includes a small 
puzzle box, chains and torture 
tools — which are die-cut out of 
cardboard. Not included, for 
legal and safety reasons, are the 
160 pins needed for Pinhead’s 
scalp, nor the glue and paint 
needed to bring him to life. 

Other models in the Horror 
Series range include Freddy 
Krueger, Elvira, Jason and the 
Werewolf — all of which can be 
obtained from Forbidden Planet 
in London for £49.95. If you 
have problems in finding a 
Pinhead you can call (0101) 1- 
518-432-4582 for a credit card 
service, or write to Screamin’ 
products Inc, PO Box 6577, 
Albany, New York 12206. Kits 
from the States cost $59.95 plus 
$18.75 for shipping. 
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The British director Terry Gilliam has been awarded the British Film 
Institute’s Special Award for Technical Achievement for his film 
The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. The director was presented 
with the hand-crafted trophy at a star-studded bash on London’s 


South Bank on 15 October. 


actor (in Vampire's Kiss), 


you should be ashamed of your- 
Rosanna Arquette for best 


self. 


HE PITTS OF 


Olde Horrors, a portfolio of artwork from Jim Pitts has just been 
launched by the British Fantasy Society. 

Pitts’ work can regularly be seen in Fantasy Tales, from Robinson 
Publications, but he has not released a portfolio since 1976 when 
Lovecraftian Characters appeared from Spectre Press. The new 
portfolio is a limited edition of 500 copies and costs £6.00/$12.00. It 
is based on traditional monsters such as Frankenstein and 
Nosferatu. 

Copies can be obtained from Peter Coleborn, 46 Oxford Road, 
Acocks Green, Birmingham B27 6DT. 


NBSTALGIAG COMICS 14-16 SMALLBROOK QUEENSWAY, CITY CENTRE.BIRMINGHAM TEL.O21-6430143 


NOSTALGIA & COMICS 
NOSTALGIA & COMICS 


12 MATILDA STREET, OFF THE MOOR, SHEFFIELD TEL.0742-769475 
129 MIDDLE WALK, BROADMARSH CENTRE, NOTTINGHAM TEL.0602-584706 
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HORROR FILMS 
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EULIN! 


After nearly two years under siege in New York, our 
intrepid correspondent Phil Nutman brings this 
month’s column of up-to-the-minute Stateside news 


and inside information from his second home in sunny 
North London. 


THE DECLINE CONTINUES 


; 
i 


i > 
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KING CLAN NEW CO 


Horrorfest 1990 has announced the dates and location for its second 
convention. Last year, Horrorfest — a Stephen King-themed con — 
was held at Colorado’s The Stanley Hotel, the inspiration for The 
Shining (see our two part King feature FEAR Issues 8 and 9). This 
year the Fest will take place at the Denver Holiday Inn and 
Convention Centre on May 11-13. 


DATELINE: London, October 
1989 


Horror movies are at their 
lowest rate of production for 
nearly ten years — and that’s 
official. 

According to LA based 
industry consultant Alex Hurst, 
who has been involved with 
many independent productions 
over the past decade, the bubble 
has almost burst. ‘Although 
most of the major studios have 
horror and fantasy productions 
in development right now, 
that’s where most of them are 
likely to stay,’ he states from his 
North Hollywood offices. ‘With 
the box office returns from 
sequels diminishing, and many 
more of these pictures with an 
original bent not pulling in the 
figures predicted, there is a 
general reluctance to give 
developmental projects the 
green light.’ 


os 
himfame. 
Fortunatel allis 1 
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Even the independent 
companies are revising their 
production schedules. New 
Line Cinema, home of the 
ubiquitous Mr Freddy Kreuger, 
is one group currently 
rethinking its horror output. 
During the midsummer several 
projects were in various stages 
of development: A Nightmare on 
Elm Street 6, Ghost Rider (based 
on the Marvel comics 
character), Skipp and Spector's 
Deadlines, and a movie called 
Hellbent, a cross genre story 
conceived by novelist David J 
Schow and New Line’s Vice 
President in Charge of 
Development, Mike De Luca. 
But with the disappointing 
results of several movies during 
the late spring and the small 
market share displayed by those 
released in late summer, 
including Nightmare 5, New 
Line have cut their 
commitments. The first project 


Still on the litera 


to get the chop was Deadlines, 
which had reached the final 
development stage. Ghost 
Rider’s development, however, 
had been delayed because of 
legalities and contractual 
specifics and was nowhere near 
the green light stage. Gaps in 
the forthcoming production 
schedules encouraged Schow 
and De Luca to develop Hellbent 
around the time of Nightmare 5's 
release. With Freddy’s 
popularity seemingly on the 
decline, the company was 
already looking for a new 
character franchise, with the 
forthcoming Leatherface: Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre 3 as a prime 
candidate; but by early 
September no decision had 
been made, and De Luca was 
unavailable for commentas this 
issue went to press. Both the 
majors and the independents 
seem to be waiting to see how 
Leatherface and Wes Craven’s 
Shocker fare at the box office. As 
far as the majors are concerned, 
if Sam Raimi’s $14 million The 
Dark Man (starring Liam 
Neeson) and Clive Barker’s 
Nightbreed don’t perform well at 
the start of next year, studio 
support for genre projects is 
likely to decline further. 
‘Things are real slow here in 
LA right now. Most of the FX 
shops are not working,’ notes 
make-up effects artist Mark 
Shostrom. ‘Although I was 
offered some big projects earlier 
this year] turned them down in 
favour of a couple of smaller 
films so I could devote more 


The new site lacks the ambiance but, according to organiser Ken 
Morgan, the facilities will allow the convention to grow. The guests 
will include Chelsea Quinn Yabro, Edward Bryant and Dan 
Simmons. Morgan puts outa newsletter and you can contact himat 
Horrorfest 90, PO Box 277652, Riverdale, Il 60627, USA. 
front, two paperback companies that publish 
genre originals, including horror, have gone out of business. Both 
Lynx and Bart are no more, joining Pageant which disappeared last 
year. But Berkley Publishing will be launching a new genre imprint 
with heavy promotion, drop-dead covers and aggressive sales. 


time to directing.’ 

Shostrom is not the first 
make-up effects artist to branch 
out in new directions: Chris 
Walas, Stan Winston, Tom 
Burman and John Beuchler have 
all moved into positions behind 
the camera. But Shostrom, like 
his contemporaries, will 
continue to work in the field in 
which he is best known. ‘I’m 
currently fine-tuning potential 
projects as a director, but won’t 
quit make-up,’ he stresses. 
‘Having directed for TV, I now 
want to explore features from 
that perspective, but as far as FX 
work is concerned, the only 
offers are for real low budget 
movies and those are not 
economically viable for my 
studio. And it’s the same for 
eighty per cent of the other 
shops in LA.’ 

Two of the projects Shostrom 
is currently pursuing are horror- 
related and both are being 
considered by major studios. 
‘With the current climate, I’m 
not holding my breath,’ he 
concludes, ‘but inevitably there 
will be an upswing.’ 

Most of the low budget 
productions now get a very 
limited theatrical release in the 
US (which is better than the 
situation in Britain, where 
virtually everything is going out 
on tape), but video is the prime 
market. According to Alex 
Hurst, if the genre is going to 
survive it will be at this grass 
roots level. ‘Until one of the 
majors has a huge hit, there’s 
not going to be much 


happening. I think the situation 
will change eventually, as 
everything goes in cycles. As far 
as predictions are concerned 
though, I’m not making any. 
I’m not in the fortune-telling 
business.’ 

Despite Shostrom and 
Hurst’s cautious optimism, 
however, video statistics are not 
very encouraging. 

‘Horror, next to adult movies, 
used to have the lion’s share of 
the market,’ acknowledges 
Steve Cohen, manager of BK 
Video, a medium-sized store in 
Williamsburg, Brooklyn. 
‘We've cut back on our titles 
because people just aren’t 
renting those tapes in the way 
they used to. Sure, horror still 
sells; people do rent it, but not 
at the level they did two years 
ago. Mainstream movies and 
action flicks are our top rentals 
now.’ 

BK Video have two stores in 
Williamsburg, one in the 
predominantly middle class, 
artistic North Side, anda 
second, larger store in the blue 
collar South Side, a heavy ethnic 
neighbourhood. “You could 
literally say horror’s in the 


CHAINSAW CUTS 


spoof’. Aren’t they all..? 


Morgan Creek Productions, who have just wrapped The Exorcist 
1990 (see FEAR Issue 11) will soon have something for disappointed 
Linda Blair fans. The Repossessed stars Blair and the comedy antics of 
Leslie Nielsen and Ned Beatty in what's described as a ‘horror 


A less lofty production, again recently wrapped, is Fred Olen 
Ray’s Haunting Fear. Ray has gathered a dream cast — Jan-Michael 
Vincent, Karen Black and the new Queen of the Bs, Brinke Stevens 
~ fora film that no one (not even you) will want to miss. 

New Line Cinema, the producers of A Nightmare on Elm Street 
movies, are having Hellbound-type problems with their latest 
creation Leatherface: Texas Chainsaw Massacre 3. The unfortunate 


arthouse films.’ 

Variety, the film industry 
bible, provides an annual 
rundown of box office statistics 
per genre. Once those figures 
become available, FEAR will 
report further on. current 
trends. 


THE ’SAW IS 
FAMILY 


‘I wanted to start out strong, 
aim for an X rating for violence, 
then cut back in the revision 
stages without diluting the 
intensity,’ says David Schow of 
his screenplay for Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre 3. 

The storyline of the new film, 
which opened in America in 
November, avoids all 
references to the previous 
sequel, focusses on Leatherface 
and introduces a new cannibal 
clan. ‘Now I don’t really know 
what’s going to result,’ Schow 
continued, during a 
conversation in New York back 
in August while the film was 
still lensing in LA, ‘for two 
reasons: firstly, Jeff Schectman, 
the original producer, who was 
very supportive of the project, 


AMERICAN 
NIGHTMARES. 


me to replace the dialogue Burr 
and the producer had written, 
which is basically what I did on 
my Nightmare 5 polish, only it 
was too late for them to use that 
material as the characters were 
already established in a 
different direction. But this 
happens all the time in the 
movie business, so it didn’t 
surprise me.’ 


KOONTZ CINEMA DEAL 


Dean R Koontz’s new book, The Bad Place - which sounds like a 


Freddy make-up maestro 
Kevin Yagher, who was 
responsible for Chucky the 
homicidal Good Guys doll in the 
film, has now joined the 
directing ranks by supervising 
the Crypt Keeper opening and 
closing segments of HBO’s Tales 
From the Crypt cable show. A 
further batch of episodes have 
been commissioned, so Yagher 


companion volume — has been optioned for film. Dean gets $250,000 

in option money, plus another $600,000 to write the screenplay. His 

next four novels and a short story collection, by the way, were sold 
_ to Putnam for $10.5 million. Dean has just completed one script for 


_ Entertainment. _ 


Due to a variety of reasons, 
we were not able to contact 
Schow for an update for this 
issue. A further report will, 
however, appear within the 
next two months. 


SHORT NOTICES 
Tobe Hooper has finally 


completed postproduction on 
Spontaneous Combustion, his 
latest supernatural picture and 
his first film since Invaders From 
Mars. Extensive reshoots were 
required, preventing the film 
from achieving a Halloween 
opening. 

Production on Child’s Play2 
has been suspended as United 
Artists dropped the picture. 


his television show, The Dean Koontz Theater. 
In other book-to-film news, John Saul’s Creature has been _ 
optioned by the New York-based company, Buckeye 


will be busy for the coming 
months. 

Tales From the Darkside: The 
Movie completed principal 
photography in New York last 
month, as did Frank 
Hennenlotter’s Basket Case 2 (see 
FEAR Issue 11). 

Robocop 2 is ready to go before 
the cameras. 

Halloween 6 was in 
development before sequel 5 
was complete. A report on the 
latter next issue. 

Coming in FEAR next month: 
a look at John McNaughton’s 
Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer, 
Brian Yuzna’s Society and Bride 
of the Re-Animator, and Richard 
Christian Matheson’s 


Universal have picked it up. forthcoming screen projects. 


BANDWAGON 


cannibal has fallen foul of the MPAA rating system and received the 
much-feared X. That means that no one but the most hardened fan 
is likely to be able to see it. New Line intends to appeal, and make 
cuts if necessary. Who can blame them when other movies such as 


ghetto,’ Cohen continues, ‘as 
most of our titles are held there 
because that’s where most of 
them are rented. We carry 700 
horror and fantasy films and 
seventy per cent are stocked 
there. To be specific, the reason 
we rentso many at that location 
probably has to do with the 
price. Most of these titles go for 
$1.00 per night.’ 

Cohen’s sentiments are 
echoed by Jeffrey Lee, manager 
of one of RKO Video’s prime 
midtown Manhattan stores. 
‘We've cut back on horror and 
fantasy over the past year 
because we’ re just not doing the 
kind of business we used to. 
Video rental here has reached a 
plateau level. We have a high 
turnover but figures are not 
going up. Yes, mainstream and 
action pictures do very well, but 
as we're located ina 
predominantly sophisticated 
neighbourhood, we also have a 
high demand for foreign and 


Shocker and Shadowzone easily scooped the lower R rating. 


left before shooting started, and 
secondly, New Line then 
decided that the film could have 
more potential than just a 
throwaway sequel. We’re 
talking A Nightmare on Elm Street 
here — Leatherface1,2,3... ad 
infinitum, which could be 
interesting. Hey, can you 
imagine Leatherface pyjamas 
for kids? They’d go nicely with 
the Freddy ones. Which is to say 
that the script came under tight 
scrutiny with each successive 
draft and a lot of material was 
removed.’ 

In addition large portions of 
the script were rewritten b 
director Jeff Burr (Stepfather 2) 
without Schow’s knowledge. ‘I 
gota call from Greg Nicotero, of 
KNB, the make-up FX guys, to 
tell me he’d seen revised pages 
ofa third draft from the original 
which had substantial dialogue 
changes. I didn’t get to see any 
of this until a few days before 
filming. Then New Line wanted 


The fantasy end of the film market has taken a hammering with the 
news that Frank Oz who, with Jim Henson, was largely responsible 
for The Muppets, has been replaced in his role as director on Orion’s 
feature, Mermaids. The movie stars Bob Hoskins and Cher and will 
be completed with Richard Benjamin at the helm. 

Charles Band’s revived Bandcompany is finishing The Pit and the 
Pendulum (to be released in the UK by Castle Pictures sometime next 
year). Directed by From Beyond’s Stuart Gordon, the cast includes, 
incredibly enough, Peter O'Toole, Billy Dee Williams and 
everyone’s favourite Re-Animator, Jeffrey Coombes. 

Coombes is also due to return in The Bride of Re-Animator directed 
by Brian Yuzna, producer of the first film. Barbara Crampton fans 
please note: she will not be in the sequel. 

The next instalment of the Halloween saga, The Revenge of Michael 
Myers — how original! — has opened to a brilliant box office 
performance, taking more than $5 million in its first week. Itis likely 
to outdo Friday the 13th Part 8 which has so far taken $15 million and 
perhaps even A Nightmare on Elm Street 5: The Dream Child which just 
about broke the $25 million mark. Who says that dead guys aren’t 
good box office? 

And again talking of sequels, Batman producer Michale Uslan told 
students at his alma mater, Indiana University, that Robin will 
appearina future Batman film. Also, Jack willbe back . . . Oh, yes! 

The Dark Knight hits the US video shelves this month and, like 
ET before it, will sell for a ludicrously low price- when compared to 
sale in the UK. Warner Bros have priced it at around $20 and have 
reportedly produced ten million tapes. And still there’s some 
speculation that they won’t meet demand. 

Boxed items by Matthew Costello —- New York 
John Gilbert - London 
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MACABRERRANIASSCIN 
A GRIM) WORLD, Of 
PERILOOSTADY ENS ORE 


New Fictton.tfom GW Books 


a The Warhammer fantasy world already has 2 richly*imagined background’ witht is pansOrannc History /epie ware 
and legendary exploits; its goblins, orcs, elyes, dwarfs, heroes and wizards; its political inttigue, High 
adventure and dark magic’ Bit there’s so much ‘more still to tell! And what better way ta;discover more about 
thig “Wnique aid fascigating fantasy world than with the help of some of Britain's finest fantasy writers? 


Edited, by Interzone’s David Pringle, this series brings together well-established authors and a host of new 
writing talents. Published in a deluxe large format, every book is lavishly illustrated with artwork selected by 
leading fantasy artists, John Blanche and Ian Miller. 


GW Books, Games Workshop Mail Order, Games Workshop Inc., 
34 West Street, Brighton, Chewton Street, Hilltop, Eastwood, Nottingham NG1I6 3HY 3431 Benson Ave, 
East Sussex BNI 2RE Baltimore, MD 21227 


Copyright © 1989 Games Workshop Ltd. All rights reserved, 


“One night 
when she 
wasn’t 
home I took 
out my 
pistol and 
fired several 
shots 
through her 
window’”’ 
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BY JOHNATHAN CARROLL 


ou don’t know me, but you will — soon. 
Give me an hour to introduce myself if 
you would. Less, if you're a fast reader. I 
imagine you're a fast reader. You read fast 
because you're a no-nonsense woman. Get up to 
change the channels manually on the television 
(despite having a little gizmo box to do it for you), 
know where your scissors are, as well as 
everything else in your desk. Fresh underwear 
every morning. Let me guess — white? With 
perhaps a pair of expensive black sexy ones in a 
drawer for special occasions? Am I right? I bet I 
am. 
I thought of you today in a restaurant. Wondered 


if you would react the way that waitress did. You 
see, she was bustling by and dropped a water 
glass. It crashed on the floor, pieces flying 
everywhere. But she pretended nothing had 
happened! Kept going, even though she knew it 
had fallen. Didn’t stop when it crashed, didn’t 
clean it up. Minutes went by! Huge shards of glass 
lying in the middle of the floor for anyone to step 
on and she leaves them there. She didn’t want it to 
happen, so when it did she just acted as if it hadn't. 
For a while her silly little planet could orbit around 
a sun that wasn’t there... Anyway, I wondered if 
you'd act the same way when your turn came. Act 
like nothing was happening, despite crazy calls in 
the middle of the night or blood in your handbag, 
chewed gum warm on your pillow, things like 
that. Ignore it, leave the splinters on the floor and 
walk barefoot across them until glass is ground so 
deep into your feet that... 

I'll call her Toni. That wasn’t her name, but I 
love women who end their names with ~i’, as if it 
were exotic and Italian, rather than stupid and 
about as cute as a bum’s asshole. 

My Toni was a plain-looking woman who, with 
a bit of taste and money, had made herself into a 
nice-looking woman. Her nose was too small and 
her forehead too high to help out the roundness of 
the rest of her face. When she made love, that 
round came up and became more childlike and 
interesting. That’s probably why she wished for a 


larger nose. To put a real feature on her otherwise 
nothing-special face. 

I knew that face so well because I studied it 

through my binoculars for some months before 
doing anything. They’re not especially strong 
glasses, 7X21; the kind you'd use at the opera to 
look down some fat singer’s throat, but they do the 
job. 
: discovered Toni in her apartment the night I 
I bought them. Calmly scanning the building 
across the street, lo and behold there she was, one 
floor lower. I could look right in through her 
transparently white curtains and watch her 
watching television. Naked! Really, she was naked 
the very first time I saw her. Little breasts, little 
hips... Adorable. Every man’s dream — a naked 
woman he can spy on and charge his lonely nights. 
The nudity didn’t excite me but rather made me 
like her a lot. At home this woman did just what 
she wanted — watched TV naked in January with 
a cup of cocoa in one hand and the other stuck 
under her bum. Sometimes I’d turn on my 
television and try to guess what she was watching. 
News in the nude? Did she strip for her favourite 
talk shows? Get down to the essentials when she 
knew Mel Gibson was on so she could pretend to 
show him what she had? 

It seemed like she enjoyed being naked all the 
time. I particularly liked watching her walk from 
room to room, so often restless late in the night 
with nothing to do and the morning creeping up 
on her, the moment when she'd have to put the 
clothes back on and go back out into the world to 
whatever job waited. I guessed she was a business 
woman from the taste and expense of objects in her 
apartment, or the ones I could see. There’s only so 


“You can 
always tell 
someone 
over the 
phone that 
you’re going 
to kill them, 
but that is 
cheap 


eggs”’ 
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much you can see from the one dimension of your 
two windows. I'd often spend whole evenings in 
the dark, walking slowly back and forth from 
window one to window two, watching Toni live 
her evenings away. She had a fake antique 
spinning wheel in one corner, a comfortable- 
looking couch with an unforgivable floral pattern. 
The back of her television was almost against the 
window so I sometimes fantasised she was 
watching me from her easy chair and not Channel 
Two. 

One night when she wasn’t home I took out my 
pistol and fired several shots through her window. 
Not from my apartment, of course. No, I went up 
on the roof of the building next door and did it, so 
if the police came and checked they'd think it was 
just another lunatic taking target practice at 
unknown black windows. I never asked her about 
it later, but am sure that came to her mind when 
the other events started happening. 

Everything was spontaneous. I didn’t decide I 
wanted to sleep with her until I saw her in the 
corner market one morning buying grapefruit. 
Suddenly the thought of sitting across the 
breakfast table eating grapefruit with her seemed a 
wonderful, fulfilling idea and I wanted her very 
much for the first time. So I moved in the same 
direction as her through the market, allowing her 
to catch glimpses, letting her know I was looking 
at her. At the check out counter she stood in front 
of me, as planned. When she put down her 
grapefruit I groaned and said I wished I'd picked 
that one and not the ugly, small thing I had in my 
basket. This didn’t endear me with the grocer but it 
made her smile and we began to talk. That was it. 
We walked out of the market together and into 
each other’s lives. 

The first time I was ever in her place I went to 
the window, looked out and waved at my home. 
Hello there! 

That was also the first time we ever made love. 
Borrrrrring. Who would have thought that 
someone who loved to walk around naked would 
turn out to be so dull in bed? She thought moving 
her hips a little and mouse squeaks at the end was 
La Dolce Vita. She told me I was the only man 
she'd ever slept with who made no sound or move 
when he came. Then jokingly she asked if I had 
come. I said * Yes’. Her smile fell and she said ~Oh’, 
as if she’d walked into a room that was off limits. 

She had. 

o the first thing I taught her was how to make 
S love and she became good at it but that wasn’t 
enough. In bed, in conversation, in life, my Toni- 
lover wasn’t nearly as interesting as my Toni 
through my binoculars. Looking through them, I 
could imagine anything. In her bed, or eating what 
she cooked, hearing what she said, no matter how 
interesting, was only so much and not more. There 
wasn’t anything to imagine. How often I fled her 
house, her arms, her dreams and rushed back to 
my place where I'd grab up my glasses and cock at 
the same time and watch her, naked, emptying the 
ashtray I'd just filled, taking off the album we’d 
danced to before going into the bedroom an hour 
earlier. 

On her birthday I did something that bound her 
to me forever. As a child, her favourite story had 
been Peter Pan and jokingly she told me she often 
wished Peter Pan would come now and take her 
off to Never-Never Land. I rented a big green elf 
costume and that night, with the help of a thick 
rope I’d used years ago when I was mountain 
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climbing, lowered myself off the top of her roof, in JONATHAN 


costume naturally, and tapped on her window. I’m 
here! I’ve come for you, Toni! When you wish 
upon a star... 

That’s how I got my nickname. When she 
opened the window and I swung in, she embraced 
me and asked hadn’t I been scared out there, 
thirty stories up. I said no, just a little tired from 
all the manoeuvring. 

*Oh, my wonderful Tired Angel. I love you!’ 

After that, I could have put a leash around her 
neck and told her to heel. 

Instead I started to call her. There is an art to 
that kind of telephone call which is much like the 
art of making a perfect souffle. Without the best 
ingredients the thing never rises. You can always 
tell someone over the phone that you're going to 
kill them, but that is cheap eggs. Triple A jumbo 
eggs is sending a funeral director to Toni’s door to 
talk to the ‘bereaved’ about “the recently 
deceased’. Only the deceased in this case is the 
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same as the bereaved. Imagine the consternation . 


of the funeral director. Better, imagine Toni’s fear. I 
called ten times a day. I told her I knew the colour 
of her best bra, the colour of her bathroom. I told 
her I was in love with her. That I hated her. 
Etcetera. 

would stand at my window with the lights out, 
I pick up my binoculars with one hand, the 
telephone receiver with the other, and call. To see 
her face when she realised who it was! Often she’d 
hang right up. Or I’d hang up, just in case she was 
having the line tapped. One can’t be too careful. I 
watched her cry. I watched her throw the receiver 
down and shake. I watched her cover her head 
and fall to the floor, scared as a human being can 
be. 

The astonishing thing was she didn’t tell me 
about the calls until a month after I’d begun them. 
What courage she had! I was outraged. Call the 
police! Who does this pervert think he is! I had 
many good suggestions. She was calmed and 
heartened by what I told her to do. She was sure 
one of my ideas would work. 

But they couldn’t because I knew what they 
were and was always watching. When she put the 
whistle in her mouth and blew as hard as she 


her eardrum. Things like that. 
I would call in the middle of the night and tell 


“I watched 


could into the receiver, I took the phone away heF Cover 
from my ear and laughed. When she had blown her head 
herself out, I put my whistle in and, tooting, broke and fall to 


the floor, 


her terrible things. Then she would call me SCared aS a 
minutes later and say I'm so so sorry, but he called human 


again and please talk to me. 
Talk? I would rush over and hold her in my 


being can 


arms, the best friend she ever had. Peter Pan, be”? 


lover, no fair-weather friend here! Sometimes the 
phone rang when I was there but she would never 
answer. I would, and twice pretended it was HIM. 
Cursed and screamed, ~The police are after you, 
you fucking creep!’ 

What I would have done next I have no idea 


because one night in April I called, watched her , 


walk by the telephone and jump out the window. 
Zoom! What a surprise. 

Not much more to tell you. Here’s a hint — 
maybe I’m someone you already know. Maybe 
not. Maybe I’m looking at you right now. 

Have you ever thought about how many people 
look at you that you don’t even see in a lifetime? 

Soon, 

Your Tired Angel 


“it throws 
things 
around and 
makes the 
most awful 
noises’”’ 


By Suzanne Ruthven 


enzy Watson lived a solitary existence 

in the attic rooms of Mrs Beauchamp’s 

narrow town house overlooking a 

gloomy London square. He had spent 
most of his forty-two years dancing attendance on 
his slightly dotty, invalid mother, only to find that 
his entire inheritance consisted of a few. hundred 
pounds (from the sale of furniture) and her small 
library on psychic phenomena. After Mrs Watson 
had passed over (she would have considered it 
vulgar to describe it as “died’) Henry had packed 
his few possessions and found himself the most 
comfortable lodgings his museum assistant’s 
salary would allow. 

Mrs Beauchamp, a plain but kindly person in her 
late thirties, had been unceremoniously abandoned 
by Mr Beauchamp some nine years previously 
and, in order to keep a roof over her young 
daughter’s head, had taken in ‘paying guests’. The 
sitting room in her house contained the only 
television set and it was turned over to her 
lodgers. And each evening the guests gathered 
round the large dining table for dinner. It was 
because of the excellence of her cooking that Mrs 


Beauchamp remained poor. She would not 
consider buying cheap cuts of meat, or vegetables 
that were not fresh, and the modest rent she 
charged barely covered her living expenses and 
left her with nothing for refurbishments or 
personal indulgences. 

Mother and daughter occupied the second floor 
of the house and their living quarters comprised a 
small sitting room, a small bedroom for Mrs 
Beauchamp and an even smaller one, next to the 
bathroom, for fourteen-year-old Gloria. The best 
rooms on the first floor were let to an assortment of 
migratory lodgers; they were comprised mostly of 
music and art students, probationary teachers, 
actors from the local repertory theatre and a 
pharmaceutical salesman, recently separated from 
his wife. 

Henry had been the last to arrive and, though 
the house was full to overflowing, he found 
himself installed under Mrs Beauchamp’s eaves. 
The long climb to the spacious attic together with 
the lack of proximity to his fellow lodgers had 
greatly pleased him. It was not that Henry disliked 
his fellow men, it was simply that he was tongue- 
tied for anything to say to the flamboyant, talented 
creatures who occupied the most comfortable 
chairs in the sitting room and regaled each other 
with theatrical stories and gossip. 

he first inkling that something was amiss with 
T the house came to Henry on his return home 
one cold December evening after a visit to the 
cinema. As he approached he could see suitcases 
being bundled hurriedly into a waiting taxi; there 
was much yelling and shouting and the doors of 
the cab were still slamming as it drove out of the 
square. The weak rays from an old converted gas 
lamp illuminated the solitary figure of the 
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“Suddenly 


he became 
aware of an 
unseen 
finger 
holding the 
string 

in place” 


pharmaceutical salesman, who was struggling 
with a heavy suitcase. He shuffled past Henry and, 
as he disappeared into the gloom, Henry heard 
him mutter something about © getting out of here’. 

Bemused at the commotion in this normally 
quiet household, Henry pushed open the front 
door. He was even more distressed to find Mrs 
Beauchamp sitting on the bottom step of the stairs 
crying, while Gloria patted her on the shoulder 
and made soothing noises. At the sound of the 
door closing, the distraught woman glanced up 
and revealed eyes which were red and swollen 
from weeping. 

“Has someone just left?’ asked Henry, who was 
at a loss for something more constructive to say. 

~The two music students and the teacher.’ Mrs 
Beauchamp pushed her heavy blonde hair from 
her face and the lamp in the hall highlighted the 
dark rings that circled her eyes. 

“I say,’ stuttered Henry uncertainly, “are you all 
right? I mean, you don’t look at all well?’ 

Gloria spoke up. 

‘We've got a poltergeist!’ 

‘Really? What makes you say that?’ Henry 
noticed vaguely how calm his own voice seemed. 

*That’s why Mr Barber and those two funny 
ones left. They said they wouldn’t stay in the 
house with a poltergeist.’ 

Impressed with Henry’s lack of fear of an entity 
that had already sent three people packing, Gloria 
pressed her line of attack. “It throws things around 
and makes the most awful noises,’ she confided, 
with all the certainty of youth. 

Henry had lived with his mother and her 
clairvoyant cronies — who had repeatedly 
materialised spirits and the like in their sitting 
room — for so long that the prospect of a 
poltergeist in close proximity did not bother him a 
bit. He also knew enough of psychic lore to 
appreciate that, with an adolescent girl of Gloria’s 
age in the house, this claim was not impossible. 

~What about the others?’ 

Mrs Beauchamp burst into a fresh bout of crying. 
*They’ve all gone,’ she replied between sobs, 
searching for a dry portion of her tiny, lace- 
trimmed handkerchief. 

Henry steered the distressed woman into the 
sitting room and asked Gloria to make a pot of tea. 
Mrs Beauchamp’s face brightened a little as he 
made what he hoped were comforting remarks 
about the ‘thing’ going away and added his own 
promise that he would not leave on its account. 

ver the next few days the poltergeist 
O continued to play havoc in the house. Henry’s 
attention was attracted by the screams and bangs 
that echoed up the stairwell to his lonely attic 
room. He would close his books and go downstairs 
to where his beleaguered landlady and her 
daughter were quaking with terror. There he 
would sit and talk, drinking tea or sherry, until the 
disturbances died away. 

The poltergeist was obviously annoyed that 
Henry showed no fear, and one night Henry 
became aware of a strong presence in the room 
which indicated that the entity had found its way 
upstairs. The thing spent an hour banging doors, 
opening draws and rifling through the contents, 
blowing papers from Henry’s desk and generally 
doing whatever else it could think of to annoy him. 
But Henry ignored the phenomenon. Patiently he 
picked up his papers from the floor and reopened 
his reference books. The thing eventually departed 
but not before claiming the psychic last word by 
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enveloping the room in the most disgusting smell. 
With great difficulty Henry gulped for air and, 
with his eyes watering, forced himself to continue 
with his work. 

Without doubt, Henry held some fascination for 
the poltergeist and it began to leave Mrs 
Beauchamp alone for days at a time as it 
concentrated its efforts on him. Christmas was fast 
approaching and Mrs Beauchamp had extended a 
shy invitation to Henry to join herself and Gloria 
for Christmas Day. Henry spent an uncomfortable 
twenty minutes at Boots toiletries counter trying to 
find suitable gifts for Gloria and her mother. 
Armed with his modest gifts and wrapping paper, 
he returned to his lodgings and, settling down in 
his room, attempted to wrap the boxes. But the 
string would not stay in place and each parcel 
began to resemble a badly wrapped chicken. 

With a sigh Henry began again, firmly wedging 
the box against the leg of the desk with his knee, 
whilst pulling the string tight enough to tie into a 
knot. Suddenly he became aware of an unseen 
finger holding the string in place, and soon the 
difficult task was accomplished. 

*Thank you,’ said Henry. 

The second parcel was even easier to wrap with 
a second set of fingers and soon the gifts were 
finished. 

*Much obliged,’ said Henry out loud, in no 
particular direction. 

~My pleasure,’ came the gruff reply. 

“I didn’t know poltergeists could talk,’ 
responded Henry, slightly taken aback. 

“I'm not a poltergeist.’ 

*Then what are you?’ 

There was a suppressed snigger followed by a 
brief silence. 

‘I’m an elemental, my dear Watson.’ : 
he mysterious presence then collapsed into 
T gales of demoniacal laughter at its own joke. 

Unperturbed by the fiendish cackling, Henry 
found himself laughing in response. 

~Do you have a name?’ he asked. 

“I might have had one once, but no longer,’ 
replied the elemental, with a note of regret in its 
voice. 

*Then I shall call you Holmes,’ announced 
Henry, rather pleased with himself. 

The voice could be heard muttering ~ Holmes’ 
over and over to itself until finally the sounds 
disappeared altogether. f 

Every evening Holmes would visit Henry. The 
elemental explained that he was the disembodied 
soul of someone who had been pounced upon by 
another elemental whilst astral travelling a few 
hundred years ago. As the other elemental had 
stolen his body, Holmes’ spirit had been doomed 
to wander in the void until he found the 
opportunity to inhabit another being. He had 
obviously been a rather difficult character in his 
earthly existence, given to cruel practical jokes, 
and this feature of his personality had not 
improved during his sojourn as a spiritual nomad. 

Although Henry had shown no interest in his 
mother’s preoccupation with the spirit world, it 
was surprising how much knowledge he had 
unconsciously acquired. He began to study his 
mother’s books and looked forward to the 
evenings and his lengthy discussions with Holmes 
on matters concerning the “Unseen’. He tried, 
however, to deter the elemental from harrassing 
Mrs Beauchamp but the creature maintained that 
it had to keep its hand in or its powers would 


diminish into oblivion. The more frequent the 
visits became, the more conscious Henry was of 
the dark, smokey outline which indicated that 
Holmes wasinthe room. , 

During the week before Christmas, Henry 
arrived home and was met in the hallway by an 
agitated Mrs Beauchamp. “Mr Watson, would you 
be kind enough to remain downstairs after supper 
tonight?’ she asked. 

* Of course,’ replied the ever-compliant Henry. 

“I have the priest coming round to get rid of the 
poltergeist, and I would rather you were here. I’m 
very nervous about the whole thing.’ 

Henry felt the colour drain from his face. “Is this 
wise?’ he asked lamely. “It doesn’t always work, 
you know.’ 

Father Brian is positive that he can exorcise it 
for us.’ 

Supper that evening was a very quiet affair. 
Normally Henry chatted to Gloria about her 
school and, on occasions, helped with her 
homework, but tonight his thoughts were 
elsewhere. If Holmes were to go, it would be like 
losing a friend. 

At seven-thirty prompt, the priest arrived. 


Father Brian was like a POOP pouter pigeon, with ~ 


the same exaggerated swagger. His corpulant 
waist-line showed an excess of good living and 
Henry took an instant dislike to the smug, self- 
satisfied face and the manicured fingernails. He 
hoped that Holmes would give the priest a good 
run for his money before departing. 

The regalia for exorcism was set out on the 
dining table and the priest prepared himself for 
the spiritual battle that was about to commence. 
He had studied the Rituale Romanum avidly, and 
this he placed next to the large black bible. Finally 
he drew the purple stole across his shoulders and 
commenced to offer up prayers whilst liberally 
spraying the room and its occupants with holy 
water. 

The prayers over and the religious 
paraphernalia replaced reverently in its black 
leather case, Father Brian accepted a glass of port 
whilst he extolled the power of the Church. In his 
speech and manner he seemed to be silently 
criticising Henry for not being a Catholic. Good 
manners prevented Henry from leaving and he sat 
silently in the corner, brooding over the loss of his 
friend. 

ather Brian graciously accepted Mrs 
F Beauchamp’s thanks and was getting ready to 
leave when Henry noticed a faint smokey shape 
hovering in the opposite corner of the room. As 
the priest grandly bade them goodnight, a vase 
detached itself from a small table and hurtled 
across the room with such a force that it shattered 
into fragments only inches from the exorcist’s 
head. With horror and indignation written across 
his face, the priest ran from the house, while Mrs 
Beauchamp and Gloria fled sobbing from the 
room. With a glow of happiness Henry climbed 
the stairs, followed closely by a wisp of smoke. 

On Christmas Eve, Henry was invited to help 
trim the tree and join Mrs Beauchamp for a glass 
of sherry. Gloria was out carol-singing with her 
school friends and, for the first time, Henry and 
Mrs Beauchamp sat alone together in the firelight. 
Suddenly Henry noticed that, underneath the 
dark circles around her eyes and the 
unfashionable hairstyle, Mrs Beauchamp was an 
attractive woman. She smiled shyly at him and 
Henry was about to pass some romantic comment, 


when the Christmas tree came crashing down into 
the hearth. 

Demonic laughter filled the room as Henry 
fought to save the tree from the flames. The 
presents he had so carefully wrapped were lying 


among the ashes, covered in dust. While the |; 
elemental rocked with helpless laughter, Henry | 
righted the tree in its pot. Anger welled up inside | 


him, and one look at Mrs Beauchamp’s terrorised 
face caused the anger to explode. 

He flung open the door to the hall and in a cold 
voice he issued the first command he had ever 
given in his life. 

*Get out of here, you miserable little creature. 
Get out, I say.’ : 

lizabeth Beauchamp could not see the dejected 
E form trailing across the room, but she heard 
the door close gently behind it and then threw 
herself into Henry’s arms. Henry extracted himself 
from her embrace and, confused, he went to make 
a pot of tea. When Gloria arrived home, the 
incident was not mentioned to her but Henry 
noticed that Mrs Beauchamp was now gazing at 
him with undisguised awe. 

It was after eleven when he finally climbed the 
stairs to his attic room and, although he knew 
Holmes would be there, chose to ignore him. He 
undressed and climbed into bed, undisturbed by 
the sniffling sounds that came from the direction 
of the window seat. 

Finally Holmes could bear the silence no longer. 

Don't you like me anymore?’ he asked in a tiny, 
child-like voice. 

Of course I do, but I’m very angry with you, 
Henry replied sternly. 

“Your face was very funny when the tree came 
down,’ said the voice wistfully. 

‘Tm sure it was, but I want you to promise me 
that you will stop frightening Gloria and her 
mother.’ 
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“<“But if | 


haven’t got 
anyone to 


“But if I haven't got anyone to haunt, I'll die’ haunt, PHl 


cried Holmes. 

Henry felt a lump form in his throat. ~We’ll 
think of something,’ he promised. 

“I’ve a present for you,’ said Holmes shyly. “It’s 
not very much but I think you'll be able to do 
something with it.’ 

One of Henry’s old notebooks floated across the 
room and into his hands. Inside, in what appeared 
to be his own handwriting, were pages and pages 
of notes on occult phenomena that would have 
made Dennis Wheatley himself green with envy. 

So Henry’s Spirit of Christmas Infinite turned 
him into a bestselling novelist and he was hailed 
as something of an authority on the occult. He 
married Elizabeth Beauchamp, of course, and her 
awe of her new husband never diminished; for he 
had shown himself to be more powerful than the 
local priest by ridding the house of the offending 
poltergeist. 

he truth? Henry and Holmes lived happily 
Des after and made a bargain that was to 
delight them both for the rest of Henry’s years. 
Holmes continued to provide Henry with stories 
for his novels and agreed to confine himself to 
Henry’s study in the attic. And Henry allowed 
Holmes to work a strict rota, haunting every 
house around the square, providing that he 
always returned to the safety of the attic. 
Subsequently, the square in which they lived 
became famous as the “Most Haunted Square in 
London’, which delighted both Henry and the 
mischievous elemental. 


die!’ cried 
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Two people. 
A boy. 
A man. 


trolling along the dusty interstate 
highway, sun shining bright, heat 
reddening flesh. Their pace is measured, 
they walk in single file, the man in front. 

Boy says, ‘Awful hot,’ as he wipes away the 
excess sweat from his brow with a tattered 
sleeve. He is twelve years old and wears fading 
cords with a hole in one knee. His face is dirty. 
A picture of The Flintstones, Barney chasing 
Fred, is emblazoned across the front of his T- 
shirt and this too is smeared with muck, the 
seam of the right shoulder beginning to tear. On 
his-feet are Nike trainers that have seen better 
days. Under his chin, on the left side, is an ugly 
bruise; his lip is swollen and there are scratches 
on his arms. 

He starts to whistle a tune. 

Man says, ‘What's that?’ 

‘What's what?’ 

‘The tune.’ 

The kid shrugs. ‘Can’t remember.’ He shoves 
his hands into his pants’ pockets, takes out a 
dime and begins to flip it. 

The man glances round and smiles. He is tall, 
six-two, healthy looking. He wears denims and 
genuine leather cowboy boots. A plain white 
vest covers his muscular torso and a large 
family-sized rucksack is strapped to his back. 
Over his left shoulder, held by a leather strap, 
hangs a Winchester carbine, two-piece 
American walnut with a plastic buttplate and a 
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tubular magazine. A pair of Polaroid sunglasses 
rest on the bridge of his jagged nose. 

A beetle scurries out of the soil at the side of 
the road. The kid stops to watch it, genuflecting 
to get a better view. 

‘Hey, kid.’ 

‘Seen this?” 

The man approaches and observes the insect 
retinas along the asphalt. ‘Sure. What's the big 

eal.’ 

‘Just ain’t seen one for a while.’ 

‘Come on. We gotta keep movin’.’ 

The kid rights himself, looks at the man with 
the rifle, and says, ‘How long since we rested 
last?’ 

The man consults the cracked face of his 
digital watch. ‘Couple hours.’ 

‘T'm tired.’ 

“You want to rest up?’ 

‘Please.’ 

‘Okay,’ the man says, leaving the road to tread 
the earth of the desert. 

eyond a row of sand dunes they find a dip 
B of mossy ground. The man slips off the 
rucksack and the rifle. The boy follows, parking 
his butt directly opposite and crossing his legs. 
“How'd you learn to use a gun?” he asks. 


Glancing at the carbine, the man says, ‘My Pa 
taught me. I was raised on a farm. We used to 
go hunting together. Good times.’ 

‘Ever used one of them Dirty Harry guns?’ 

‘Forty-four magnum? Sure.’ 

‘They as powerful as they say?’ 

“Yeah. They take some getting used to. I mean 
the recoil off one of those mothers is enough to 
tear a muscle. Leaves an exit hole you could 
punch your fist through.’ 

“Will you show me?’ 

‘Huh?’ 

‘How to use the rifle,’ the kid clarifies. 

‘I guess.’ 

‘Now?’ 

‘Not yet, kid. We gotta save the ammo. You 
know how things are. Maybe later. Soon as we 
get some more shells. Okay?’ 

The boy looks disappointed, but nods his 
acceptance. : 

“How’s your face?’ 

‘Fine,’ replies the boy. 


BY 
STEPHEN A 
WOODWARD 


“You did good back there.’ The man opens the 
rucksack and pulls out a Thermos. Unscrewing 
it, he says, ‘Want some?’ 

‘Yeah.’ 

The man takes a swig, then offers it to the kid 
who puts it to his mouth and starts to drink. A 
few seconds later the man says, ‘That's enough.’ 

The kid hands the flask back. ‘Sure am 
hungry.’ 

The man begins to rummage inside the 
rucksack and finally pulls out an apple and a 
can of beans. ‘How’s this?’ 

‘Tl just have the apple.’ 

The man throws it to him. 
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The sun starts its descent towards the horiz 
The man lies down, stretching his legs; he puts 
his hands behind his head and stares up 
through the lenses of his Polaroids. The kid 
takes a bite of the apple, then spits it out, 
features contorting.in distaste. A maggot 
writhes out of the core. He tosses it into the 
wilderness in disgust. 

‘Hey, what's the idea?’ 

‘It’s rotten.’ 

“Want somethin’ else?’ 

‘Nah, I lost my appetite.’ 

The man relaxes and closes his eyes once 
more. The boy stands up, dusting off the seat of 
his pants. Stuffing his hands in his pockets, he 
retraces their steps and returns to the road. He 
looks left, then right. No traffic. The horizon is 
empty. He sees a pebble at his feet and kicks it 
across the road with the tip of his foot, watching 
it rolls along the asphalt to merge with the 

esert. 


“You (A sound.) re 
e turns and looks up the highway. Where 
gonna do H there had been nothing a moment ago 


the chicken, there is now something, moving fast, blowing 
kid. You ever up a dust trail, speeding towards him through 
see a 
chicken 
runnin’ 


round with out of the way. You know what he’s like. 
no head??”’ Suspects everybody. Sure, that’s what he’ll say. 


the heat haze hovering above the road. 
(Better tell him, he thinks.) 
Then he hesitates. 
(If. I tell him he’ll probably say we should get 


Come over here and hide yourself, kid. Best 
keep outta sight.’) 

But what if..? 

Closer now, bearing down fast. He hears the 
roar of its engine, can see the cloud of its 
exhaust, the fumes billowing into the air. It 
looks like a metallic black monster coming over 
the rise, the front grill its teeth, the hood its 


jaws... 


He steps back off the road, then glances at the 
figure of the man lying in the dip, hands behind 
his head, legs stretched across the earth. 

(Asleep. Must’ve fallen asleep.) 

Now the vehicle is almost upon him. The boy 
is thinking that he should get the hell out of the 
way, get his head down until the vehicle passes. 
But he doesn’t do it. He is curious. He feels that 
maybe, just maybe, this one will be ‘okay’. He 
keeps his ground, feet on the lip of the road, 
watching as the souped- up Pontiac T-Bird with 


‘chrome wheels and alloy trim pulls up beside 


him. Inside there is one guy, hair hanging on his 
head in tufts as though he’s been assaulted by a 
psychotic barber. He stares at the kid through 
bloodshot eyes. His skin is pallid, powdered, 
and bleeding sores cover most of his face. He 
wears a black leather zipper jacket with silver 
studs and matching leather gloves. He grins, 
saliva dribbling down his chin. ‘Hey kid,’ he 
says, ‘get in. We'll go for a ride. Would you like 
that?’ 

The boy stands mutely, sensing that he’s 
made a big mistake. 
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The engine revs, the guy behind the wheel 
sticks out his tongue. ‘C’mon kid. You don’t 
wanna be out here all alone. I ain’t gonna hurt 
you. Get in. We’ll cruise. What do you say, 
huh?’ 

The boy catches sight of an axe smeared with 
blood resting on the passenger seat. The guy 
reaches over and grabs it, grinning all the 
while. The boy jerks back, almost epg over 
his own feet. The guy gets up out of the seat, 
axe held high, eyes rolling in his head. ‘You 
gonna do the chicken, kid. You ever see a 
chicken runnin’ round with no head? Oh yeah, 
really tasty... ‘ 

The boy turns and starts to run. 

“You can run,’ says the axeman, ‘but you can’t 
hide.’ 

He jumps out of his car, leather boots 
thumping the road. ‘That's it, kid. Gimme some 
sport.’ 

Suddenly the man appears over the top of the 
sand dune, rifle in hand. He takes a bead and 
squeezes off one round. The .22 calibre bullet 
explodes into the face of his target, blowing it 
apart like a squashed tomato. The guy is 
propelled back with the impact, the axe flying 
from his grasp, his body making a dent in the 
passenger door of the Pontiac. 

The kid ceases his run and turns to look. 

Man says, ‘I told you before, kid, you gotta 
watch who you try to hitch with. Still, it got us 
some wheels. Maybe it was a lucky break after 


It drips from the door. 
And makes a puddle on the road. 
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riving. 

D Man presses his foot on the gas pedal of 
the open-topped T-Bird and watches the needle 
hit ninety. The wind races through his hair. On 
either side the landscape stretches away, 
seemingly, to infinity, a mass of sameness, a 
barren plain almost like the surface of another 
planet. As the car speeds along the deserted 
highway there is a persistent rattling noise in 
the boot. 

Boy switches on the radio and plays with the 
dial. 

“You're wastin’ your time,’ says the man. 

The kid continues to move the band through 
the waves, picking up nothing but static. Until... 
‘...ple out there, the few of you who are still 


‘okay’, come on down to Station KZW159 and 
join the party. This is Wolfman Sam, cool is 
what I am. I’m a real howler, folks, and that’s 
the truth.’ (Pause.) ‘Hey, listen to this, willya. 
My buddy would like to say something to y’all. 
Richie, say something to the people.’ 

‘Please God, somebody help — ’ 

‘That’s enough, Rich, ole boy. Owww, I just 
love this guy! He’s told me to tell all you 
wonderful people out there in that big ole 
American wasteland how good it is here... 

‘Turn that goddamn thing off,’ says the man. 

‘But —‘ © 

He reaches across and twirls the knob, 
effectively losing the station. ‘Christ! They've 
all gone crazy!’ 

It is dusk, the light disappearing from the 
world. The man hits the lights, their beams 
wash the road as the Pontiac roars along. A sign 
saying LAS VEGAS flashes past, illuminated 
momentarily by the car’s headlights. 

‘Never been. there before,’ remarks the kid. 

‘Well, it never was a place for kids.’ 

“How come?’ 

‘It just never was, that’s all.’ 

‘Why.’ 

‘Because... well, the gambling for one thing.’ 

‘Lused to play the machines.’ 

‘Yeah, but you didn’t gamble thousands of 
dollars, did you. Folks gambled away their 
lives in Vegas. A lot of crooks ran the casinos. 
Mob money financed it in the beginning, you 
know.’ 

‘What, like Al Capone?’ 

‘Not him exactly, but his kirid. Guy called 
Bugsy Siegal, I believe, was one of the guys 
responsible.’ 

‘Funny kinda name for a gangster. Sounds 
like a cartoon character.’ 

The man glances at the kid, and smiles. 

o further words are exchanged for some 


time, the man concentrates on the driving,. 


the kid just watches the road being chewed up 
ahead of them. Finally, the kid speaks up. ‘What 
did you do for a living back there?’ 

‘Most things.’ 

‘Like what?’ 

“You sure ask a lot of questions.’ 

‘Tm interested.’ 

“Well, I worked down in Texas for six years. 
Quit when I'd made enough to come back west. 


Bought an apartment house. Always wanted to 
be a songwriter.’ 

‘Really?’ The boy seems fascinated by the 
revelation. 

‘I wrote a few that got published too. One 
even got recorded.’ 

‘Who by?’ 

‘Bobby Lee Price.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Country singer.’ 

‘Never heard him. Was he any good?’ 

‘Not bad, I suppose.’ 

“Was it a hit?’ 

‘Not really. He recorded it and put it on an 
album of his. It was popular. He released it as a 
single, but, well it didn’t do any great shakes. 
Still, can’t complain. I made some money and 
heard my song sung by a professional.’ 

‘Can you sing?’ 

‘Not worth a damn.’ 

The kid smiles. 

‘ ‘Open the glove compartment,’ the man tells 

im. 

The boy reaches for the handle, turns it and 
pulls down. A stash of music cassettes spill out 
onto the floor, along with a road map, a torch 
and a bottle of Scotch, 

‘Any cigarettes in there?’ 

The kid rummages inside. ‘Nope.’ 

‘Too bad.’ 

‘Why are we okay?’ 

‘Huh?’ 

“You know. Why are we okay and they all 
crazy? Why do they all look so bad?’ 

‘Some kind of illness.’ 

‘Where from?’ 

Man shrugs and says, ‘You're asking the 
wrong person, kid. Whatever it was, I had 
nothing to do with it.’ 

“You married?’ 

‘Used to be.’ 

“You have children?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘What do you think we'll find in Las Vegas?’ 

The man glances over towards him. ‘Some 
hope,’ he sighs. 


“The .22 
calibre 
bullet 
explodes 
into the face 
of his target, 
blowing it 
apart like a 
squashed 
tomato” 
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B oy dreams. 
(Of a house with a white picket fence. Of 


green rolling hills. Of a dog bouncing towards 
him with a ball in its mouth. Of a rocking chair 
on a porch, empty. Of windows without glass. 
He sees a figure, a woman, he thinks, standing 
the front doorway, features masked by a blurry 
haze. She waves a hand at him, beckoning him 
to come to her... 

The dog has turned into the guy with the 
axe. He is running across the field, axe hoisted 
above his head, grinning a wide, malicious grin. 


_ The boy makes to escape into the house but it is 


“Most of 

the left side 
of his face 
had been 
eaten away 
to reveal the 
skull 
beneath”’ 
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no longer there. All that remains is the road; the 
long, straight, endless road to... ) 

He wakes. 

‘Bad dream?’ asks the man. 

Boy rubs his eyes, does not answer. 

‘What was it about?’ 

‘Nothing.’ He does not look at the man as he 
says it. 

‘Nothing, huh?’ 

‘We nearly there?’ 

‘Couple more miles.’ 

Wheels spin round, rubber burning up the 
road; the contents of the boot rattle furiously 
against the interior, the exhaust spews a 
vaporous trail behind them. The man holds it 
steady at eighty-five while the kid looks over 
his shoulder, and sees something glinting on 
the horizon. 

‘I can see something,’ he says. 

‘What is it?’ 

- ‘Don’t know,’ 

The man looks in his rearview mirror and 
catches a glimpse of whatever it is. ‘Get the 
rifle.’ 

The boy leans over into the back seat where 
the Winchester carbine lies across the vinyl 
upholstery. Lifting it, he brings it into the front 
and runs his hands along its length. 

‘Don’t mess with it,’ the man chastises. 

‘I wasn’t.’ tae 

‘Yeah, well just be careful. It’s not a toy.” 

Behind them the glinting object gains 
momentum, swerving, performing zig-zag 
movements along the road. Closer. It is gaining 
fast. Now they can hear the noise of its engine 
roaring above that of the car. A siren blares and 
the boy sees that it is a Harley Davidson police 
motorcycle; its rider is dressed in uniform, its 
solitary head-lamp glares like the sun. 

‘It’s a cop,’ says the kid. 

‘Give me the rifle.’ : 

The boy passes it over. The man lifts his left 
hand off the wheel and takes the gun. The 
motorcycle is almost upon them now, siren still 
screaming. The rider is holding a revolver, a 
.357 magnum, and is aiming the cold, grey 
metal of the barrel straight at them. 

‘Watch out!’ The kid yells. 

he man turns the wheel sharply, the T-Bird’s 
T tyres screech against the road and kick up 
dust from the edge. The motorcycle drops back. 
The cop aims again and fires. 

Both bullets plough into the boot, blowing 
holes through the metal and leaving silver rings 
around the edges. 

Man says, ‘Hold the wheel, kid.’ 


Boy stretches across the wheel, clenching a 
fist around it. The man turns in his seat, holds 
the rifle high and aims it at the motorcycle cop 
who is now almost level with the car again. The 
man looks, and sees the face of the motorcyclist; 
his eyes widen. Flesh hangs from it in strips, 
most of the left side of the face has been eaten 
away to reveal the skull beneath. A skeleton on 
wheels, the man thinks, almost grinning at the 
absurdity of the image. 

Man shoots: two bullets rapid. 

One goes wide, the other strikes the rider in 
the arm, tearing through the material of his" 
jacket. The motorcycle swerves, but the rider 
does not lose control. He recovers quickly and 
increases acceleration, magnum blazing. A slug 
hits the dashboard, shattering the fuel gauge 


_and spraying glass all over the boy’s lap. 


‘Eat lead suckers!’ screams the rider. 

Boy stares behind and looks into the eyes... 
the eyes... dark... almost black... as deep as a 
bottomless well. It’s a monster. A monster 
riding a Harley Davidson motorcycle, dressed 
as a cop and out to kill us both... 

‘Kill it! Kill it!’ Boy pleads, throwing his arms 
around his head and sinking deeper into the 
seat. 


4 
# 


an slams his foot on the brakes. The 
M motorcycle is only feet away from the T- 
Bird and collides with the back fender, 
discarding its rider. He spins through the air as 
though trying to fly, then comes down upon the 
road, skidding along the surface on his 
stomach. The man is thrown against the wheel, 
while the kid performs a shoulder-charge 
against the dashboard. The rifle falls from the 
man’s grip and clatters to‘the floor of the car as 
he coughs and grimaces. 


Down the road the rider begins to ae up, 
dusting himself off. He starts to limp towards 
the automobile. The kid rights himself, rubbing 


his bruised shoulder and* observes the figure 
coming towards them like a refugee from a 
battle zone. 

(No. Please God, no!) 

The face of the rider is even rawer now, 


lumps of bloodied flesh flap as he.moves, his . 


uniform is in tatters. 
Boy looks at the man and thinks: he doesn’t 
look too hot, blood dribbling from his mouth, a 


dazed expression masking his features. ‘Wake 
up!’ exclaims the kid, tugging fiercely at his 
arm. The rifle. Got to get the rifle. Boy picks it 
up and turns to confront the limping creature 
that once was a cop. 

Cop monster says, ‘You're gonna get more 
than a traffic ticket for this, assholes!’ 

Boy aims the gun, the sheer length of it is 
awkward in his arms. He ejects the spent 
cartridge (just like he’s seen the man do before) 
and squeezes the trigger. The bullet chips the 
asphalt close to the cop monster’s feet. He 
smiles, showing teeth black and rotting. 

(Oh God! Help me!) 

A gloved hand reaches out. Boy jerks back in 
his. seat. The man yanks the rifle from him, 
takes aim and fires four times rapid. Each slug 


hits the cop in the chest, the impact kicks. his 


body onto the road. _ 
Soon he lies stil 
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“A blade, 


broken Driving along the South Boulevard with the 
bottle, Hacienda Hotel, the Tropicana, to the right. Boy 
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T he lights are still on, their multi-coloured — 


emissions illuminating the desert. 
Bedazzling. 
Extravagant. 
@ Las Vegas: City of Neon. 


stares in awe at the lightshow of The Strip 
ahead. A black Porsche, its front a mass of 
twisted metal, lies in a fatal embrace with a 


screams of white delivery van, both vehicles have 
pain” mounted the left sidewalk together. Bodies litter 


the street, the gutters run with blood. The 
Pontiac cruises towards The Strip, past 
Tropicana Avenue, the Marina, Aladdin, the 
famous MGM Grand and the Dunes. The sight 
of more smashed up automobiles and corpses 
chills the blood. 

‘ ‘Welcome to Vegas, kid,’ the man says 
sardonically. 

Figures dart along the sidewalks, into 
buildings and out of sight. No doubt they are 
suspicious and afraid. At the corner of 
Flamingo, the man pulls up but leaves the 
engine running just in case. Across from them is 
Caesar’s Palace — variety venue, casino, and 
the most famous boxing centre in the world. 
Three men are fighting close by, striking out 
and seemingly intent on killing one another. A 
blade, a broken bottle, cutting flesh, screams of 
pain. 

‘Shit,’ curses the man. 

The boy glances at him. ‘Huh?’ 

‘I think we better get outta here.’ 

‘But you said... ’ 


‘Forget what I said.’ The man presses his foot 
to the floor, changes gear and eases the Pontiac 
away from Flamingo. 

Moving down The Strip the true extent of the 
carnage becomes evident. People have gone 
berserk, murdering each other by the dozen; 
some lie with their skulls reduced to a pulp 
after jumping or being pushed from the tops of 
buildings. Near Dorset Inn Road there is a 
multi-vehicle pile-up effectively blocking the 
way down the rest of The Strip. The man guides 
the T-Bird onto the sidewalk and the boy 
clamps his hands over his ears as the wheels 
crunch the bones of the dead. 

Further along The Strip, across from 
Convention Centre Drive, a young man and 
woman appear from the Stardust Hotel on the 
left. He is wearing plain pants and shoes 
without socks. He is barechested. The girl’s 
long blonde locks dance as she runs barefoot, 
the transparent negligee leaves nothing to the 
imagination. One of the straps is torn, blood 
trickles from a swollen lip. She stumbles, 
grazing her knees on the surface of the road. 

Man and boy watch as two other men exit the 
building in pursuit. Both are brandishing 
knives. These people look different: their hair 
hangs in tufts from their scalps and they 
possess the distinctive pallor of complexion 
which appears to be a major symptom of this 
crazed illness. The man in the car brings it to a 
halt. He grabs the Winchester and, without 
blinking an eye, shoots the two knife-men. 
Gouts of ichor explode from their heads and 
they collapse like broken puppets on the 
ground. 

he couple stop in their tracks, glancing back 
at their saviour. The girl massages her 
bleeding knees, while her companion 
approaches the Pontiac. ‘Thanks. You came just 
in time. They were about to slit our throats.’ 
‘What's going on here?’ The man asks. 
‘Can't you see? Everybody’s gone crazy.’ 
“You seem okay. How come?” 
‘Ask yourself the same question.’ 
‘Tm asking you.’ 


The girl joins her partner, takes his hand and 
says, ‘We have to get out of here.’ 

“You know what caused all this?’ 

‘Theard stuff.’ 

‘Like what?” 

The young guy looks worried. ‘See here, I 
don't think we should hang around here any 
longer than necessary.’ 

Boy looks up. ‘They're okay.’ 

Man nods and says, ‘You better get in.’ 

Heaving sighs of relief, the couple haul 
themselves onto the back seat. The guy says, 
‘Ym Danny. This is my wife, Jan.’ 

The girl smiles. She’s quite pretty, thinks the 
man. 

He steps on the gas and steers the T-Bird 
down the strip. On all sides bodies lie, cars are 
scattered, upturned, looking like rejects from an 
automobile dump. The man guides the Pontiac 
past the crazy mobs and into Downtown Las 
Vegas, leaving the gambling capital behind. 
Wheels roll onto the desert highway and take 
the car back along a wilderness road. 

‘You said you heard stuff,’ says the man. 
‘What stuff?’ 

‘Stories, mostly,’ answers Danny. 

‘What stories?’ 

‘About the canisters.’ 

Man frowns. ‘What canisters?’ 

‘Well, we gathered that somebody dropped a 
load of canisters all over the west and east 
coasts. They’re about the size of an average 
oxygen cylinder. Apparently, some kind of 
bacteria... “ 

‘Like flu?’ asks the boy. 

‘Kinda. Only this stuff eats away cells, causes 
the flesh to rot. It also makes people psychotic. 
Guess it must shred the brain cells or 
something.’ 

“How come you're both okay?’ 

“Only thing I can think is maybe it was 
because we were in our room at the time the 
canisters were dropped. We were on our 
honeymoon, you see. One minute we were... 
well, in bed, you know... and the next we 
looked down in the street and saw people going 
nuts, There are others back there who’re like 
us.’ 

“So not everybody has been affected. Why?’ 

‘Maybe this germ, or whatéver the hell it is, 
doesn’t linger very long. Maybe it has to be 
inhaled immediately, Danny suggests. 

‘That would explain why they dropped more 
than one canister,’ offers the girl. 

The man’s expression alters to one of 
understanding. ‘Wait. I was in my car. It broke 
down on a back road leading up into the hills. I 
was going up to do some target practice and 


camp out for the night. I remember falling 

asleep in the car. Not long after, I wandered 

onto the main highway and met the kid.’ | 
ll eyes turn to the boy. 

A ‘Iran away from home. Spent the night in a 

trucker’s cab. When I woke up, he’d gone. That 

was when I took to the road.’ 

‘Don’t you see?’ says Danny. ‘That must be it. 
We were all in enclosed spaces. The stuff must 
only affect those who are outdoors and in direct fF 
contact with the air.’ 

‘But what about afterwards?’ asks the man. 
‘Surely it must still be present?’ 

‘Probably,’ says Danny, ‘but somehow it must 
lose its potency after a certain period of time.’ 

‘But where did the canisters come from?’ asks 


STEPHEN 
the boy. 


WOODWARD lives in 
Danny shrugs. ‘I don’t know.’ Stoke and has been 
Whatever is inside the boot still thuds noisely. one bul and ‘ai 
The man pulls over to the hard shoulder, tyres psa wees Heed: 
kicking up soil. Removing the keys, he gets out his first published short 


and walks round to the back of the car. The boy story. 


. follows, leaving the couple embracing each 


other on the back seat. 

Man tries two keys before locating the correct 
one. He inserts it into the lock, turns it and lifts 
up the boot. Inside he finds a long, thin cylinder, 
like a gas container. There are no labels or 
markings on this one. 

He thinks. 

(The original driver, the guy I shot, he was 
infected, a crazy). 

He takes three steps back, the boy watches in 
puzzlement. ‘What's wrong?’ he asks. 

‘Danny better get back here.’ 

Danny jumps out of the car. ‘Yeah?’ 

‘Look.’ The man points into the open boot. 

Danny’s eyes widen at the sight of the 
canister. ‘Shit!’ 


‘What do we do?’ _ “Gouts of 
‘Get rid of it.’ ichor 
‘What if we trigger it off when we move it?” explode 


‘Then we’re in deeper shit than we are 


already. We can’t leave it there. We have to ditch from their 


it.’ heads and 
Man nods. th ey 
Boy looks on, biting on his nails. F 
‘Everything okay?’ The girl calls. ss hia like 


‘Fine, honey. Just fine.’ 
The man reaches in, grabbing hold of both Puppets on 
ends of the cylinder very carefully. He hauls it the ground”’ 
out, carries it a little way into the desert, and 
places it gently on the ground. Then he moves 
away. 
‘Let's get out of here.’ 
The three of them jump back into the Pontiac, 
the man inserts the key in the ignition, firing the 
engine and accelerates away, spitting dust into 
the air. 
Behind them the canister lies in its new bed. 
Nearby a couple of scorpions go about their 
business, crawling past the huge object that was 
not there a moment ago. Above, the moon 
smiles down. Ten minutes later the scorpions 
confront one other and begin to fight, stinging 
each other to death in the night. 
A wind gathers, and blows across the desert, 
carrying dust particles and other things away 
across the plains towards the eastern seaboard 
of the United States. 
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It is the strange 
fate of man that, 
even in the 
eas evils, the 

ear of the worse 
continues to haunt 
him. 


Goethe 


‘Do you believe in werewolves, Mr Ashton?’ 
“‘Lycanthropy..?” 
‘I see from your response that you are no 
stranger to the subject. Excellent. It will make 
Pe W Steel things much easier in the long run.’ 
‘But I have to say at the outset that I'll need a 
lot of convincing.’ 


‘And that is precisely why you are here, Mr 
Ashton. Shall we begin..?’ 


“I want 
the guts of : ou are avrational, well-balanced and 
the thing, healthily sceptical individual; you’re also 
ECE: y 
the beating imaginative, creative and intensely 
. curious, consumed by a passion to study 
heart which human nature in all its forms, delve into its 
powers it. deepest mysteries and taboos, and record 
That is my its darkest motivations. You are also not averse 
motivation”’ to courting danger, stepping out to the very edge... 


So what is the most bizarre situation you can 
conceive of? 
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Imagine, if you will, the prospect of attending a 
dinner party with a werewolf; alone, save for the 
company of strangers. At midnight. Crazy? 
Perhaps — especially if the night in question 
happens to be the night of a full moon... 

That is precisely the situation in which I now 
find myself. I won’t bore you with the details of 
exactly how it came about. Suffice it to say that, as 
a freelance writer, I have been witness to some 
very unusual experiences. I’ve interviewed people 
who claim to have been kidnapped by aliens, 
devil-worshippers who swear they have conjured 
up Lucifer and weirdos who have travelled the 
astral plane to Atlantis. I have transcripts of taped 
conversations I have conducted with mass 
murderers, serial killers and multiple rapists. The 
stories I have heard are, by turns, pathetic, 
amazing, chilling, incredible and downright 
appalling — but invariably they make for 
compulsive listening. 

It is not the story itself which commands my 
attention — whatever the plot or the circumstance 
— for that is merely the skeleton on which to hang 
the substance. What I am after is the real meat of 
the story: I crave the flesh beneath the powdered 
skin and the marrow within the bones. The rest is 
merely superficial. I want the guts of the thing, the 
beating heart which powers it. That is my 
motivation. Hence, my current nocturnal 
assignment. 

It was a black tie affair, and I was appropriately 
attired for the occasion. Appropriately, I thought, 
given the unusual circumstances. 


s 


he werewolf, Charles Edward Crane, was 
T softly spoken, cultured and urbane, a smooth 
and sophisticated socialite who was as far 
removed from my conception of a werewolf as 
Bambi from Godzilla. He was the perfect host; and 
to say that I was more than a little intrigued to 
discover the truth of his secret self — the inner 
fires which served to stoke his strange conviction 
— is something of an understatement. Psychosis, 
in all of its many guises, always fascinates. The 
darker reaches of the human mind are ultimately 
the most rewarding to study, just as the underbelly 
of society or the underside of a rock always reveal 
a multitude of life forms and myriad secrets 
undetectable on the surface. The dark places are 
where the demons dwell, and I have always had 
an interest in studying personal demons. 
There was no doubt in my mind that our host 


actually entertained the notion that he was truly a have always 


werewolf; and in this conviction, surprisingly, he 
was supported by his other guests who seemed to 
accept it as perfectly normal. Group psychosis is an 
altogether more fascinating, and rare, phenomenon 
than individual delusion, and I had the privilege of 
observing it at first hand within a distinguished 
and articulate gathering. I decided to play along 
with what — at worst — was an elaborate and 
carefully crafted charade, and — at best — a 
remarkable example of the mind’s capacity for 
creating counterfeit realities. Either way, I would 
have a story. 

‘So tell me,’ I said casually, ‘what it’s like to be a 
werewolf... ‘ In a situation such as this, there is 
nothing like coming straight to the point. 

Charles Edward Crane smiled thinly and eyed 
me indulgently. 

‘So tell me, Mr Ashton, what it’s like to be a 
man.’ 

Touché. I like a little verbal sparring — it limbers 
up the old grey cells. I was going to enjoy this 
particular encounter. 

‘Why don’t you tell me instead,’ I countered. 

‘Very well, Mr Ashton — if you insist.’ Crane 
dabbed at his thin lips with the corner of his 


napkin before continuing. Then he gave a vague. 


and enigmatic smile which I found somewhat 
disquieting. 

‘Wisdom,’ he began, ‘is learned over centuries, 
Mr Ashton, not decades, therefore mankind has 
never been privy to all of its benefits. How can it 
truly come of age in the scant life-span conferred 
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“it’s alla 
veneer, Mr 
Ashton, a 
frail shell to 
disguise the 
true nature 
of the 
beast” 


on your kind. It needs to grow, to mature, to come 
slowly to fruition... It does not blossom suddenly 
like a flowering shrub but grows subtly... That is 
why your kind have always been denied it.’ 

‘And you can substantiate this?’ I was irritated 
by his arrogance. 2 

‘Of course,’ he continued smoothly. ‘After all 
that your kind has perpetrated throughout history 
you still refuse to face up to the reality of your 


nature, to accept the truth behind your ordained - 


state of being. And yet the lessons are all around 
you, writ large in your continued blood-letting and 
petty desecrations.’ 
/% 7 ery well, I conceded, intent on piercing the 
V fragile pomposity of his words, ‘we could all 
learn something from the mistakes of history, I 
grant you. But answer me this: if you are, as you 
claim to be, a werewolf, then — by implication — 
you must also admit that you have indulged in 
murder. 

‘Indeed,’ Crane chuckled, “for it is in our nature 
to kill, when the time is right. That is our 
inheritance, our birthright. As in fact it is yours, 
although you struggle to deny it. How much 
hypocrisy surrounds your notions of killing. One 
of your kind who kills in cold blood, as you so 
quaintly put it, is deemed guilty of the highest 
crime against humanity — and yet the mechanism 
by which you condemn and punish such offenders 
is cut from the same cloth. You carry out the 
sentence coolly and dispassionately, by whichever 
prescribed method suits — strangulation, electric 
shock, lethal injection, gas, death by shooting — 
and all executed, if you'll forgive the pun, in cold 
blood.’ 

‘Justice has to be seen to be served,’ I said 
defensively. ‘I’ve heard all the arguments against 
capital punishment a hundred times before, but 
they still do not equate with the violent taking of 
human life by an individual... which, as I 
understand it, is what werewolves are actively 
engaged in.’ 

‘Quite so,’ Crane responded, ‘and yet we engage 
in death without pretence. While your kind kill, 
and then defile the potency of the act by trying to 
bury it beneath high-flown principles — justice, 
freedom and all their trappings — we, on the 
other hand, enjoy the act for its purity of purpose. 
For our kind, Mr Ashton, death is an imperative, 
the joy of killing both a necessity and a pleasure. It 
is demanded of us, and we happily comply with 
its demands. You could learn a great deal from us. 
You could free yourself from your self-imposed 
shackles of conscience and guilt and learn to 
express yourself more openly, more honestly.’ 

That I very much doubt,’ I said acidly. I was 
becoming caught up in his vision of madness, yet I 
instinctively rebelled against the intellectual 
snares he was so cunningly setting. ‘The concept 
of killing for pleasure is abhorrent to most people.’ 

‘Is it really?’ Crane asked softly. ‘You must 
forgive my scepticism, Mr Ashton, but is it not 
true that to kill in hot blood — to extinguish life 
on the spur of the moment — is almost deemed to 
be acceptable, and certainly is considered 
understandable, if the circumstances merit it? The 
father who confronts the monster who has 
molested his offspring; the wife who finds her 
mate in bed with another female; the victim who 
turns against the man who has raped her... If they 
should snuff out the lives of their transgressors 
such momentary madness is accepted to a degree, 
it is even at times condoned... ‘ 
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uch sweet poison, his honeyed words dripped 
S onto the bedrock of my beliefs, attempting to 
dissolve them by slow degrees with his own 
corrosive convictions. A cheap ploy: a 
Machiavellian means of sugaring a bitter pill. 

‘The spectre of the killer is there in you all, 
waiting to emerge: and yet you try so hard to 
suppress it, to imprison it in the velvet chains of 
civilised behaviour. It’s all a veneer, Mr Ashton, a 
frail shell to disguise the true nature of the beast.’ 

You can take truth so far, and then subtly twist it 
so that the lie you are trying to sell seems all the 
more believable. This is what Crane was seeking 
to achieve now — but I had no intention of being 
dazzled by the pale reflection of reality he was 
holding up. 

‘It may be a slow process,’ I admitted, ‘but 
civilisation is still taking us forward. We’re a long 
way from anything resembling perfection, but I 
believe that we are still striving towards it. The 
beast has to be tamed, not unleashed, and 
civilisation is part of the process. Besides which, 
you're wrong: mankind has a lot more going for it 
than the mere gratification of bestial impulses. If 
nothing else, we’ve learned that much about 
ourselves.’ 

‘That is where we must differ, Mr Ashton,’ my 
host intervened. ‘Allow me to explain. The 
development of your species, far from being the 
linear progression you would like to believe, is 
convoluted, a closed circuit. You are caught, if 
only you knew it, in a neverending cycle. You 
need only look inside your own head to appreciate 
what I mean.’ 

I studied him questioningly. ‘Some kind of race 
memory, do you mean?’ 

He shook his head. ‘Far more simple — I mean 
literally look inside. Peel back the scalp, shear 
through the skull and study what lies within. The 
brain is merely an outward manifestation of 
mankind’s state of being; it is a cipher, if you will, 
a visible clue to your destiny. See how it folds in 
upon itself and twists and snakes sinuous coils 
within the confined of its neat sphere. The history 
of your race is mirrored in that one organ, Mr 
Ashton. Your kind go round and round in endless 
circles, and mistake movement for progress. You 
think you are reaching for the heavens when, in 
fact, you are still locked inside the goldfish bowl 
of your own vain perceptions.’ 

Though irked by his myopic vision, I was even 
more disturbed to realise that I was almost 
beginning to believe him. He spoke as though he 
really did belong to a different species — a species 
divorced from humanity — and it was this total 
conviction and belief in his own superiority which 


_ finally gave me pause for thought. 


‘Tell me a little about yourself... your kind,’ I 
said. Maybe that would bring him back to reality 
— if only by revealing some inconsistency in his 
logic, some flaw in this most elaborate of hoaxes. 
‘After all,’ I added, ‘you don’t appear to think too 
highly of us.’ 

e beamed expansively. ‘On the contrary, Mr 
Ashton, I hold you in the greatest esteem. I 
admire mankind greatly. How you can cope with 
the schizophrenia of your existence truly amazes 
me. 
‘What exactly do you mean?’ I asked, hating 
myself for falling into his baited trap. 

“Mankind has such a capacity for self delusion,’ 
he said with that same air of superiority inflating 
his words, ‘it never ceases to amaze me. It’s in 


your language, your behaviour, the morality you 
impose on every act; it pervades your entire 
culture. Take language: the way you so 
conveniently exploit it to smooth over your less 
savoury actions. You lie and cheat in your efforts 
to turn a fast profit, and you call it economics, 
commerce, enterprise, entrepreneurship — take 
your pick. It’s simply a matter of selecting the 
right word, sheathing the act in the right sweet 
coating to make it more palatable. You seek to 
sanitise everything with your blandishments in 
order to negate the well-spring of its true being.’ 

‘There you go again,’ I cut in, ‘evading the real 
issue. It is you I’m interested in, Mr Crane, not the 
shortcomings of humanity. I’m here to find out 
what makes you tick — you and your species.’ 

‘And you will, Mr Ashton,’ he answered 
directly. ‘Believe me, you will.’ 

‘So — I’m waiting,’ I said impatiently. “Let's get 
down to basics. Convince me that you really are 
what you say — that you have a little more 
substance to your claims than a lot of hot air.’ 

There: the gauntlet was down, the challenge 
made. 

harles Edward Ward’s eyes seemed to grow 
C fractionally more hooded in the light from the 
candelabra gracing the table. He made a great 
show of studying the ornate clock positioned at 
the end of the room and then turned towards me 
and smiled. It was the cold and calculating smile 
of the executioner sizing up his victim; the 
reptilian grin of a crocodile cruising muddied 
waters. It precipitated a chill of disquiet which 
seeped through my insides like iced treacle. 

‘We still have time enough for that, Mr Ashton,’ 
he said after due deliberation, and the shadowed 
meaning of his words set my pulse racing. 

‘Indulge me a little longer,’ he purred softly, 
‘and I promise that you will not be disappointed. 
The very fact that you have honoured us with 
your presence here tonight is proof of the self- 
deceits you and your kind practice.’ 

‘And how do you make that out?’ I enquired, 
my tone deliberately casual. 

“Because, Mr Ashton, you acknowledge the 
existence of our kind with your legends and 
stories while not quite daring to believe in us. It 
works, of course, to our advantage; and yet how 
strange an irony it is. You adopt an insular logic in 
order to rationalise that which you dare not accept 
exists. Most myths, I am sure you realise, are 
simply attempts to grasp the essence of a 
particular truth; and most legends, you will 
concede, are based on a grain of truth, however 
tenuous.’ 

He was warming to his subject, pinning me 
down with the intensity of his gaze and the 
charisma of his delivery. For the first time I was 
fully aware of the power of his personality and the 
strangely compelling quality of his eyes, the 
pupils of which were now curiously bloodshot. 

‘You frighten yourselves with fireside stories, 
weave elaborate fictions in magazines and novels, 
vie to out-do each other in the creation of 
cinematic nightmares which add substance to 
your darkest fantasies and yet, in the final 
analysis, you delude yourselves that we do not 
really exist, that we are only figments of your 
imagination.’ 

‘And, these fantasies, are they merely... 
fabrications?’ My mouth was dry, my palms moist. 

He held my gaze before replying, and I would 
swear that he was listening to the beating of my 


heart as it sent the blood surging through veins 
and arteries. 

Then he replied. ‘In some ways — yes.’ 

Did I misunderstand his intention? Was he 
admitting, finally, that this was no more than a 
sophisticated charade, an intellectual diversion for 
the amusement of his other guests? Was I simply a 
sparring partner to be toyed with and taken in by 
his wild tales? But no — his manner was serious, | 
the implication unmistakable. 

‘So many misconceptions, Mr Ashton... ‘ He 
laughed the rich, deep laugh of the gambler who 
holds all the aces. ‘And yet I must confess I do so FRANK STEEL was 
enjoy the inventiveness of your filmmakers. The born in Cumbria but 
special effects are very impressive.’ now lives and works in 

‘You're saying that the way in which ie Hire socees ig 
werewolves are portrayed... they’ve got it wrong?’ gi jbmi D 

sea P : submitted for 
My own convictions at this point were publication, although 
precariously balanced. he has written several 

‘Exactly so, Mr Ashton. Fascinating, the mythos sci-fi and fantasy 
they perpetuate — but entirely inaccurate.’ He see for oe 
shook his head, as if at some private joke. ‘authionng Salepet 

‘How so?’ I managed to get out. I felt my own dreams’. Writing is a 
reality being called into question. hobby he intends to 

rane gave a dismissive flick of his hand. ‘Well, pursue as often as 
c: take for example this mistaken idea that time permits. 


- lycanthropy is some form of transmittable disease 


conferred by the bite of a werewolf. Absolute 
nonsense. Something, no doubt, stolen from your 
mangled:understanding of the vampire myths. We 
are a proud species, Mr Ashton — a race in our 
own right — not some form of asinine plague 
passed on like a strain of herpes.’ 

I cleared my throat before carefully phrasing my Fy 
next question. My life, after all, could depend it was 
ashes ‘But you are... vulnerable,’ I began. ‘You {he cold and 
are, after all, susceptible to... ‘ . 

‘Silver bullets?” Crane interjected. ‘Entirely calculating 
ineffectual, Mr Ashton.’ smile of the 

My spirits floundered. The weapon I had executioner 

rovided myself with — just as a precaution, you qzas . 
andemiand — now lay heavily bextnct my hip. Sizing uP his 

‘A clever device dreamed up by writers to Victim 
provide us with an Achilles’ heel. A nugget of 
hope to keep your fears at bay. And, I might add, a 
convenient means by which to resolve a complex 
ek Mankind does so need its talismans to hide 

ehind. They cushion you for life’s harsher truths.’ 

‘What else have we got wrong then?’ I 
attempted, unsuccessfully, to keep the tone of my 
question light, as if the answer was of little 
consequence. 

Crane stared at me levelly, his hooded, 
bloodshot eyes holding me captive. 

‘The fact that we are evil, Mr Ashton. That 
above all things. We are not evil incarnate, as you 
would have us believe. We are simply true to our 
nature. We respond to the natural urges which 
rule us. You must see that. The female of your 
species is regulated by much the same monthly 
cycle which governs our hunger; in that, we are 
both prisoners of our essential nature, bound by 
the same biological chains. We kill because we 
must. It is the culmination of the cycle. It sustains 
us. Surely that does not make us evil?’ 

‘That depends upon which side of the fence you 
happen to be standing.’ 

Precisely, Mr Ashton. You see — you do 
understand.’ 

‘But the way you live,’ I countered, ‘it’s 
monstrous.’ 

he entire company at the table — they 
T numbered twelve in all, myself excluded — 


. 
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were studying me with what appeared to be eager 
anticipation. I had, after all, just shown my hand; 
my scepticism was beginning to slip, and they 
sensed it. 

‘Mankind needs its monsters, Mr Ashton. It 
allows you to process and package your fears into 
more acceptable fictions. It enables you to 
manipulate your deepest dreads until you can no 
longer distinguish the truth from the lie. You feed 
your fragile egos with Man triumphant, whatever 
the circumstances, and construct ever more 
frightening scenarios to prove to yourselves that 
Good always triumphs over Evil. But then, as you 
so rightly say — it depends on your perspective.’ 

A hideous truth was beginning to emerge; it 
sprang from the tiny reservoir of fear that we all 
carry inside ourselves and do our very best to 
conceal. 

‘T think,’ I said ‘slowly, ‘that I have 
underestimated you.’ 

‘I think that perhaps you have,’ Crane 
confirmed. ‘Ego again, Mr Ashton. You see where 
it gets you?’ 

‘lm beginning to,’ I said tautly. My eyes had 
involuntarily strayed to the clock on the wall. The 
fingers moved inexorably towards midnight, the 
witching hour, when all of mankind's fears come 
creeping out to confront him. 

‘Why did you invite me here?’ Any privilege I 
may have believed myself to be the recipient of on 
receiving the invitation had now shrivelled and 
died; any immunity I may have imagined had 

one the same way. 

‘I thought you might appreciate our little 
coming-out party, Crane said smugly. ‘To 
paraphrase the words of one of your dream- 
sellers, Mr Ashton: Death is a many-splendoured 
thing. It truly is. You should experience it for 
yourself. You would then really taste its delights, 
learn to appreciate its many forms.’ 

Charles Edward Crane leaned forwards, his 
features animated in the candle-glow. 

‘Imagine the sheer joy of being able to indulge 
your desires to the full, he drooled. ‘Imagine the 
sweet terror you would invoke in your true form 
— you can faste that terror, Mr Ashton, you can 
smell it. Your victim trembles with it... ’ 

as it my imagination, or was some subtle 
W transformation being wrought before my 
eyes? I could feel the power of the man, hot and 
fecund, flowing off him in rippling waves. His 
face was masked, a shimmering tapestry in the 
candlelight. Was this to be the moment of 
transformation? 

‘Isee you're wondering, Mr Ashton — how will 
it be? Will it be like in the films? Will I suddenly 
sprout hair and grow teeth?’ 

I was thinking exactly that. The image of lupine 
transformation — the transfiguration of man to 
wolf — was well-documented on celluloid, the 
physical and psychological changes eloquently 
revealed through the filmmaker’s magic, courtesy 
of special effects. Images of foreheads bulging, 
coarse hair unravelling over leathery skin, jaws 
unhinging and thrusting forwards to form 
slavering muzzles, claws unsheathing — all these, 
and more, were burned into my consciousness, 
branded on the third eye of my mind... 

‘I see from your pallor that you expect precisely 
that,’ Crane said with evident satisfaction. 
‘Impressive and beautiful in its own way, of 
course — but, alas, with little basis in fact. I’m 
afraid I must disappoint you if your wish is for 
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such a spectacular transmutation. It bears as much 
relevance to the essence of our kind as does the 
notion of Superman to yours.’ 

‘Why did you bring me here — tonight of all 
nights?’ I whispered hoarsely. 

‘What better night is there to be entertained by a 
werewolf?” 

I could not reply. My mind was racing, turning 
over possibilities. Paranoia surged through me, 
bubbling up like swamp-gas, thick and noxious, It 
had to be some kind of set-up. A crazy kind of 
revenge, perhaps. Something designed to 
puncture my credibility, smear my name, destroy 
my reputation as a writer: something cruelly 
contrived to show me in a poor light, expose my 
weakness, open me up to critical inspection... 

“You look a little sickly, Mr Ashton? Something 
you ate, perhaps? A little too rich for you.’ 

So that was it! The food was laced with some 
mild hallucinogen? The wine, perhaps? There 
would, no doubt, be a concealed camera 
somewhere, maybe a hidden microphone; 
something to record for posterity the gradual 
erosion of disbelief, the stripping down of a 
superior intellect, the pricking of a hyper-inflated 
ego. Something to capture for all time the 
spectacular and irrevocable conversion of a hard- 
boiled sceptic into a credulous fool! 

ut what had I done to deserve this treatment? 
B How could I possibly have offended this man? 
His name meant nothing to me. Had I 
inadvertently libelled one of his relatives in my 
writings? Had I painted one of his colleagues or 
distant cousins in the sickly shades of a monster? 
What, for God's sake, had I done?’ 

You're still wondering, are you not?’ said Crane. 
‘How do we effect the change? What 
manifestations does the moon-cycle wreak on our 
countenance? It’s not quite like that, Mr Ashton. 
There is no rending of sinews or cracking of bones. 
In addition to providing us with ready sustenance, 
mankind serves us in other ways. You are our 
hosts, Mr Ashton. Your human shells provides us 
with the camouflage we require to remain 
undetected. Once we have partaken of your flesh 
and extinguished your spirit, your earthly remains 
fit our particular needs well. You might say that 
they suit us perfectly.’ 

The joke had gone far enough. ‘Give it up,’ I 
said bitterly. ‘I’m wise to your little game, Crane. 
Haven't you done enough already?’ 

‘Enough, Mr Ashton?’ Charles Edward Crane 
leered down the length of the table. “Why this is 
but the beginning.’ 

Then he leaned back — both hands going to his 
head, fingers twisting into the silver locks of 
curling hair — and tore open his scalp. Pale, 
waxen skin slid across his face, blurring his 
features, as he divested himself of the mask that 
he wore. His fingernails, uncommmonly sharp, 
had shredded the thin covering. 

I squeezed my eyes shut, unwilling to 
participate any longer in this grotesque game. 
Laughter erupted along the table, harsh and 
unforgiving. 

I prayed as I had never prayed before that the 
flaccid substance in his hands was just latex, that 
the features revealed beneath the mask were 
nothing other than human. I cursed my own 
stupidity and arrogance as his voice swelled above 
the howls of delight which now filled the room. 

‘You are ours, Mr Ashton,’ the voice of Charles 
Edward Crane taunted. ‘Ours — body and soul!’ 


“We kill 


because we 


must. It is 


the culmin- 
ation of the 


cycle”’ 


He was wearing gloves, and now and then he 
would glance at them in a furtive, rather fearful 
manner, as though they hid some gruesome 
secret. He was an old, white-haired gentleman 
sitting in a corner of the waiting room. His voice 
was thin and reedy, his diction somewhat old- 
fashioned. It seemed to match the period of 
which he spoke. 


any years-ago, when I was a young 

man and living in the Hammersmith 

district of London, there came into my 

possession an ornamental casket. I 
picked it up at an auction, not because of any 
strong desire to own it but simply because it 
seemed to be going so remarkably cheaply. 


Back in my rooms, I placed it on a table and 
looked at it admiringly, for it was most certainly a 
handsome object. It measured about ten inches by 
five and was some six inches deep. Its surface 
(except for the top) was plain black, smooth and 
highly polished like the toe-caps of a guardsman’s 
boots. 

Around the edge of the lid, inscribed in gold, 
were various hieroglyphics I couldn’t understand, 
but what captured my attention was the picture of 
a tall Chinaman, clothed all in black. In his right 
hand he grasped a sword, raised above the 
shoulder as though he were about to strike an 
enemy. 

The picture was almost the full size of the lid 
and it was extremely lifelike — so much so, in fact, 
that the bitter hatred depicted on the face was 
enough to send an uneasy shiver down my spine. 
It was a horribly evil face, and one which, through 
the skill of the artist, had been made to live on, 
year after year, coated in some special varnish 
which had preserved it like an animal kept in ice. 


I could not open the casket immediately. It was 
locked, and the auctioneer’s clerk had told me that 
the key was lost. Perhaps that was the reason why 
it had gone so cheaply. In any event, it was a 
nuisance, but nothing more. 

I lifted the casket to examine the keyhole and, as 
it tipped, something inside moved with a low, 
slithering sound. I was at once intrigued; I knew 
that I must open the casket to find what it was that 
lay hidden within. 

A screwdriver did the trick. The casket was 
slightly damaged, but not badly, and I forgot this 
the moment I raised the lid. For there, staring up at 
me, were two fierce jet-black eyes, very small but 
very brilliant, rather like the boot-button eyes in a 
rag doll, but infinitely more lifelike. 

he eyes were set in a wrinkled, yellow face 
Pwhich appeared to be made from fine, soft 
leather; it was quite indistinguishable from 
genuine human skin. I thrust a finger into the 
casket and touched one cheek; then quickly I drew 
my finger back. It had been like taking the liberty 
of feeling a man’s face without his permission. 

I heard a gasp of amazement behind me and 
found Mrs Dunn, my daily cleaning lady, leaning 
over my shoulder. 

‘Well, I never, Mr Crawford. Whatever’s that? A 
dummy or something?’ 

There was another strange thing: this head, from 
which the black eyes stared up unwinkingly, was 
set on a tiny body no bigger than a fine Havana 
‘cigar, yet perfectly proportioned and perfectly 
matched to the little yellow face. It was dressed in 
a long, black, silken garment such as I had often 
seen in pictures of high-ranking Chinese, with 
black silk trousers peeping out at the bottom and 
tiny slippers. At the waist hung a miniature 
scabbard set with tiny jewels and with a sword 
hilt protruding from the top. I gripped the hilt 
with the tips of two fingers and the sword slid out 
easily. It was about the size of a toothpick and 
razor-sharp. < 

I pushed the sword back into the scabbard and 
looked again at the picture on the lid, comparing it 
with the tiny figure inside. There could be no 
doubt about it: one was an accurate reproduction 
of the other. 

*What is it?’ Mrs Dunn asked again. “Is it a 
doll?’ 

Overcoming my original aversion, I took one of 
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“The bitter 
hatred 
depicted on 
the face 
was enough 
to send an 
uneasy 
shiver down 
my spine” 


the little creature’s hands between my fingers. It 
was smooth and well-formed, and I could feel the 
bones, like taut wires, under the skin. The delicate 
fingers could be moved independently of one 
another, and at the end of each was a long, 
pointed nail. 

“If this is a doll, Mrs Dunn, then surely it was 
made by a genius.’ 

On the underside of the lid were painted some 
Chinese characters. Apart from the little dummy 
or doll or whatever it was, the casket was empty. I 
closed the lid but could not lock it again. It was of 
no importance; locked or not, no one was likely to 
steal the dummy. 

I went out that evening to visit a friend and 
arrived home in the small hours of the morning. 
Mrs Dunn, who lived in a different part of 
London, had long since departed. Knowing, 
therefore, that my rooms should not have been 
occupied, I was surprised to hear a sharp clicking 
sound, rather like billiard balls being knocked 
together, coming from the room in which I had left 
the casket. 

ith some trepidation, I opened the door of 

the room, which was on the ground floor 
and turned on the light. Immediately the cause of 
the noise became apparent: the sash window was 
wide open and a light breeze was making the 
curtains billow. The clicking sound was the 
curtain-rings hitting one another as they slid along 
the rod. 

I closed the window, but had no means of 
fastening it, since the catch had broken, and had 
been so for some months. Turning around, I 
chanced to catch sight of the casket lying where I 
had left it, on a side-table. To my surprise, it was 
open. I peered into it and found that it was empty. 
The dummy was gone. 

I arose late the next morning and went at once 
to look at the casket. It was still on the table, but 
not as I had left it. Once again it was closed. I 
opened it, and there lay the dummy, staring up at 
me with its malevolent, unwinking, coal-black 
eyes. 

Closing the casket rather hurriedly, I noticed 
something strange about the picture on the lid: the 
tip of the sword which the Chinaman was 
brandishing was coated with a tiny stain of red. Of 
course, I reasoned, the stain must have been there 
from the first, it could not have been added 
through the protecting varnish, but it was odd that 
I had not noticed it before, since it was now very 
apparent. 

I called Mrs Dunn and tackled her on the subject 
of the dummy. 

“Did you take it home to show your husband?’ 

She seemed amazed at the suggestion. ~Lor’, sir, 
I wouldn’t touch that thing for a fortune.’ 

It was obvious that she was telling the truth. I 
asked her about the window. 

*Did you leave it open?’ 

*That I never. You don’t mean you've ‘ad 
burglars?’ 

‘Thardly think so. Now, Mrs Dunn, please have 
a look at the lid of this casket and tell me if you 
see any alteration in it.’ 

She noticed it at once. ~Why, sir, there’s a bit of 
red paint on the end of the sword. I didn’t see that 
before.’ 

~And yet it must have been there.’ 

“I'd swear that it wasn’t.’ 

“It must have been.’ My tone was sharper than I 
had intended it to be; the sudden, unreasoning 
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fear that had come into my mind expressed itself ~ 
in my voice. 

Mrs Dunn looked at me in surprise. 

“Well, if you say so, Mr Crawford.’ 


Se 


I did not see a newspaper until after lunch. I was 
in the City when I bought the paper, and the 
headline: “Brutal Murder of Company Director’, 
did not at first attract my attention. But later, as I 
read the account, a vague uneasiness — I will put 
it no more strongly than that — came over me. 

It appeared that the victim had been a middle 
aged man named Grierson, and that his body had 
been found in an alleyway. What was so 
peculiarly shocking about the case was the 
manner in which the corpse had been slashed. It 
was, so the paper alleged, the work of either a 
madman or an inhuman fiend. 

When I saw Mrs Dunn, she was full of the news. 
~Not far from ‘ere, sir. Dreadful, isn’t it? Makes 
you feel scared to go out after dark.’ 

The following morning I examined the picture 
on the lid of the casket, and I confess that what I 
saw made me shiver. There could be no doubt 
about it this time: the red stain on the sword had 
spread a little further down the blade. 

I rubbed it with the tip of my finger but could 
make no impression on the varnish; it was 
completely impervious. Yet, in some inexplicable 
way, colour had penetrated to the sword depicted 
underneath. 

Overcoming my revulsion, I opened the box and 
pulled the dummy’s tiny sword from its sheath. 
With a shock of dread, I saw that it was stained at 
the tip just the same as the sword in the picture. 

I was not surprised to see the headline in the 
evening paper. ‘Another Slasher Murder’. I felt 
certain now that there was some connection 
between the dummy in the casket and these 
gruesome killings. And yet, how could it be so? 
What link could there possibly be? The whole idea 
was surely ridiculous. 

That day I did three things: I ordered a builder 
to repair the catch on the window; I copied the 
Chinese inscription from the lid of the casket and 
sent it to a friend, a lecturer in Oriental languages, 
in Oxford with a request that he translate it; and I 
went to see the auctioneer who had sold me the 
casket. He was a hearty, florid man named Potters. 

Potters was affable but could not help me much. 

~Chinese casket sold you last Tuesday, um?’ 

He flicked through the pages of an account 
book. 

~Ah, here we are — lot 36 — sold for five 
pounds. That was a very good price, if you don’t 
mind me saying so. It was part of the estate of a 
Mr Aykroyd, deceased.’ 

~Do you know anything about him?’ 

~Only that he lived in China for a large part of, 
his life, had no relations as far as one could gather, 
and left all his money to some kind of Anglo- 
Oriental friendship gees 

Not much to go on there. I went home and 
found that the builder’s man had replaced the 
broken window-catch. That night I made sure it 
was securely fastened. 

I don’t know what it was that awakened me. 
The time, as shown by the bedside clock, was just 
after midnight, and there was no sound in the 
house. And yet my nerves were taut, vibrating 
with terror. 


Then I heard footsteps in the street outside; they 
were plainly audible at first and seemed to start 
up suddenly just below my window, then 
gradually they died away in the distance. It was as 
though someone had just left the house. 

It was useless attempting to sleep. I got out of 
bed and went downstairs to investigate. It was as I 
had feared — the ground floor window was open 
and the dummy was gone. 

I left the window open; there seemed little to be 
gained by closing it. In the morning the dummy 
was back in its box and the red stain on the sword 
that looked so much like blood had crept nearer to 
the hilt. 


hh 


here had been another murder, another 

slashing. The police had failed to make a 
single arrest and the press were accusing them of 
laxity and incompetence. Only one fact had been 
established that could provide a clue to the motive 
behind the killings: all the victims had been 
related to one another. 

I made a few investigations of my own, to 
discover whether any of the victims had travelled 
in China. As far as I could ascertain, none of them 
had. But one important fact — important to my 
mind at least — did come to light: they had all 
been related, either by blood or marriage, to a 
certain John Fitzgerald-Taylor, who had died in 
Hong Kong in 1902: 

I referred to an encyclopaedia, and found the 
following entry: °Fitzgerald-Taylor, John Peter, 
Colonel, D.S.O (1862-1902). English soldier. Third 
son of Professor Robert Fitzgerald-Taylor, M.A. 
Served with distinction in India and later China. 
Decorated in 1890 for his part in helping to 
suppress the rising of the Boxers, a fanatical 
Chinese sect guilty of atrocities against Europeans 
in Northern China. Responsible for saving 
thousands of Europeans from these murderous 
assailants. In 1902, assassinated in Peking by an 
unknown assailant.’ 

That same day I received an answer from my 
friend in Oxford. 

“Regarding the Chinese inscription which you 
copied so atrociously,’ he wrote, “freely translated, 
it means: ~I will avenge’, or “I will take my 
vengeance’. A peculiar motto, if I may say so.’ 

With the letter in my hand, I opened the casket 
and looked down at the evil dummy. The black 
eyes stared up at me, expressionless. I pulled the 
tiny sword from its scabbard and hurriedly 
slipped it back again. It was red almost to the hilt. 

It was then that I decided to get rid of the 
casket, and the river immediately presented itself 
to my mind as the perfect means of removing this 
evil presence from my life for ever. 

ate that night, I left the house with the casket 
L under my arm. I walked hurriedly through the 
almost deserted, poorly-lit streets, and came to a 
point on the river not far from Hammersmith 
Bridge. It was high water and a mist was creeping 
up from the sea, reducing visibility to no more 
than a few yards. I drew back my arm and flung 
the casket far out into the river. 
t was even later than I had supposed, for at that 
moment I heard a clock strike midnight, and 
almost at once another sound came out of the fog, 
out of the water: it was a human cry. 

It came only once. It was not a cry of dismay or 
terror or even of pain; it was more like a yell of 


rage, harsh and bitter. It was I who felt afraid, 
standing there with my hands resting on the cold 
stone work. It was I who trembled. 

Then there came out of the fog and darkness 
another sound, a kind of splashing that might 
have been a man struggling with the current, 
struggling for his very life. I stood there, cold as 
the stone itself, and the sound passed away 
downstream. 


Still I remained there, staring into the fog. Five | 


minutes, ten; I was unaware of the passage of 
time. 

Then I heard another sound — the beat of 
footsteps coming rapidly towards me. It was as 
though I were in a nightmare, wishing to run and 
unable to do so. I waited there in terror, knowing 
only too well who would, in a moment, come out 
of the fog and confront me. Would he perhaps 
avenge himself in the most bloody fashion on me, 
just as he had wreaked vengeance on his other 
victims? 

He stood before me, the casket under his arm, 
water dripping from his clothes, and on his face an 
expression of the most frightful hatred. And I 
knew him; he was my dummy, grown to the 
proportions of a giant; even as the casket had 
fallen into the water, the hour had struck and he 
had taken on his nocturnal form. 

I shrank away from him, feeling like a man who 
has attempted murder then suddenly sees his 
intended victim, miraculously preserved, standing 
in front of him. I thought for a moment that he 
was going to draw his sword and cut me down 
but, though his hand gripped the hilt of the 
weapon as though he were in half a mind to draw 
it, he did not do so. He merely stared at me for a 
moment, then gave a shrug of his gigantic 
shoulders as if to signify that I was beneath his 
serious consideration, and walked away into the 
fog. 
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T hat night another murder was committed with 
the usual savagery, and in the morning the 
casket was back in its place in my room. The 
sword upon the lid was dyed red from point to 
hilt. 

From this time forward, a different relationship 
grew up between myself and the dummy in the 
casket. I think, too, that the night when I so 
unsuccessfully tried to destroy him was the night 
upon which the last of the murders of revenge 
took place. The entire sword was stained with red, 
which surely, I mused, must indicate that the task 
of that terrible executioner was now done. 

But the slashing murders did not cease. Instead, 
another class of victim took the place of Colonel 
Fitzgerald-Taylor’s relations — new victims, who 
could have had no connection whatsoever either 
with China or the Boxer rising. 

It may be that a taste for murder can be 
acquired. Perhaps it is like a drug to which one 
becomes addicted. Perhaps the devilish dummy 
had become a drug addict — and the drug was 
murder. Who could tell what went on in the mind 
of that creature? Who indeed could tell what kind 
of creature it was — maybe it was the devil’s 
slave, or even the devil himself. 

Certainly I, for one, could not tell. I could only 
feel the power it exerted over my mind. And yet, I 
wondered, was it truly the influence of the 
dummy or was it my own evil desires, hitherto 
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latent or suppressed, finding through him the 
means of gratification? I could not tell. But 
without a doubt there was some terrible liaison 
between us — a liaison that was to drag me 
deeper and deeper into the pit. : 


Bette 


M rs Dunn showed me the newspaper 
headline; they were appearing almost daily 
now. “Slasher Strikes Again. Woman Murdered in 
Shepherd’s Bush.’ 

‘We're none of us safe,’ she said. “It makes my 
blood run cold. It might be one of us next.’ 

I looked into her plump, homely face. “Yes, Mrs 
Dunn: certainly, it might be you.’ 

She pushed the paper towards me. “Read it, sir. 
It’s ‘orrible.’ 

I pretended to read, though there was no need 
for me to do so. Had I wished, I could have told 
her what had happened much more clearly 
myself. I could have told her of that walk through 
the quiet, darkened streets with my strangely 
garbed, evil giant of a companion, of finding the 
door unfastened, of creeping silently up the stairs, 
of entering the room, of the small table lamp 
throwing grotesque shadows on the woman’s face 
as she started up from the bed in horror. 

Even now I remember so well, so hideously 
well, the peculiar hiss of the blade as it descended 
and the red stain creeping across the white 
snowfield of the pillow. And the strange thrill of it 
all — the slinking back down the stairs, the rapid 
walk through the chilly streets, the tall Chinaman 
striding ahead with me following at his heels — 
like an obedient dog. 
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cannot accurately say how long it went on. I lost 
I all track of time, living as I did in a strange, 
dreamlike state, waiting through the days with a 
burning fever in my blood, waiting for night to 
fall. 

But now, once again, the relationship between 
myself and the dummy began subtlely to alter. At 
first he had made use of me as the owner of his 
refuge; then we had become comrades-in-arms, 
brothers-in-blood; but now I detected a look in his 
eye that made me think I was perhaps no longer 
safe. I peered into his mind and seemed to read 
therein the whole story of my own destruction. 

He mocked me with his gaze, and when he 
laughed it was no longer with me, but at me: I was 
his chosen victim, to be swept headlong into the 
afterworld as he had swept so many others before 
me. All in his own good time. I had followed him 
like a dog; like a dog I was to be cast aside. 

But I was a match for him at the last. He should 
have guarded his secret. He was too 
contemptuous; he underestimated my cunning 
and my powers. Undoubtedly, at night he was 
master; he was armed and I was not. But in the 
daytime it was different; then it was I who had 
command until midnight. 

I waited until Mrs Dunn had gone home. There 
was no hurry; the evening lay ahead of me, and 
until midnight he was powerless; until then he 
was a very small and helpless demon. 

I piled more wood on the fire and watched as it 
burst into flames. Then I opened the casket and 
took a last look at my yellow devil. Could he 
guess what was passing through my mind as I 
gazed down at him, or did his brain shrink and 
become lifeless even as his body during the hours 
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of day? I could not tell. The face wore the same: 


evil expression as always; that never changed. 

I slipped the tiny sword from its scabbard and 
saw the stain of blood all along the blade — and I 
exulted in the sight. It was as though I were taking 
upon myself all the killings which he, my demon, 
had so savagely carried out. The blood was to be 
on my head, all of it, by reason of this single action 
that I was about to take. 

‘Goodbye, my friend — my enemy, I muttered; 
and, closing the casket, I flung it with a sudden 
gesture deep into the glowing heart of the fire. 

The casket burned like matchwood, and in 
burning the lid split open and I was able to see 
him, wrapped in the flames as in a winding-sheet; 
my dummy, experiencing already the everlasting 
torment of the fires of hell. 

He screamed. It was a tiny scream, like that of a 
man reduced a hundred times in volume, thin and 
high-pitched and barely audible. Then the flames 
entered his mouth, his eyes swelled, and the 
whole structure of his features collapsed into a 
shapeless mass. A moment more and he was gone, 
visible no longer, the only evidence of his former 
eae was a faint odour of burnt flesh that 

ung like incense in the air of the room. 

I flung open the window and let in the fresh 
evening breeze. A feeling of elation and relief 
swept over me. For the first time in many weeks I 
felt a free man. 

And suddenly I realised that, without question, 
I had never possessed the demon; it was he who 
had possessed me. For, now that he was 
destroyed, I looked back in horror on all those 
fearful murders at which I had been present, and 
in which, passively at least, I had taken part. 

But now that phase of my life was past and I 
had to rid my mind of the awful memory. Without 
the solace of oblivion there was no telling what 
path my brain might take. Madness? Men have 
been driven mad by lesser burdens upon the 
conscience. 

I went to bed, hoping for the restorative of 
eaceful sleep, but the night was made frightful 
y the most hideous of nightmares. I dreamed that 

the blood of all the victims was poured into one 
huge bowl and that in this bowl I was forced to 
wash my hands for ever and ever. 

he relief, when morning came, was 
fi unutterable. I got up, went to the bathroom 
and turned on the light. Then I had the shock of 
my life. For then, for the first time, I saw my 
hands. I all but cried out in the agony of my 
dismay and horror. For they were as red as if they 
had truly been steeped in blood. 

In a frenzy I washed them, scrubbed them with 
brush and pumice until the skin was sore. It was 
all to no purpose; they remained as they were — 
dyed with the crimson of guilt. They have 
remained so to this day. 

The old gentleman fell silent. His glance 
travelled round the waiting room. There was a 
strange, glittering light in his eyes. 

‘You think I have been telling you a fable. You 
do not believe what I have said. Ah, how I wish it 
might indeed be false. But see — here is the 
proof!’ 

With a quick movement he wrenched off his 
leather gloves and held out his hands for 
everyone to see. It was true. From the very 
fingertips they were stained red; as though they 
had been plunged wrist deep into a bowl of 
crimson dye. 
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witcher saw the other boys coming 

towards him. He was already on the 

footbridge and dared not turn and run. 

He looked down at his dog and stroked 
the back of its neck. 

‘C'mon, Jip.’ 

The dog wagged its scruffy tail and looked up at 
him with doleful brown eyes, then the pair walked 
on. 
‘Where ‘ya goin’, Twitcher?’ 

The oldest of the group leaned on the ironwork 
while the other three stood across the bridge 
blocking Twitcher’s path. 

‘To the park... with me dog,’ he replied. 

‘Got any money?’ 

Twitcher patted empty pockets. 

‘No... My dad hasn’t given me my pocket money 
this week yet.’ 

The older boy laughed. 

‘No, he ain't likely to either. Pissed it up the wall 
by now.’ 

The group bellowed at the ringleader’s joke. 

Twitcher felt the anger rising within him. His 
dad was a drunk and his mother had long gone. 
Life was tough for a boy who didn’t make friends 
easily. They had moved to Brighton from London 
when he was twelve. His mother had left them 
shortly after. Now, two years on and he still didn’t 
fit in. A loner. 

‘Why the long rope?’ asked the boy. 

Twitcher fingered the coil of clothes line in his 
hand and looked over the ironwork and up the 
railway line. Through the haze the sun shone 
weakly in his eyes. It would be setting soon. 

‘Him... For training... I'm training him.’ 

The bully laughed again. “Training him for 
what? Police?’ 

Twitcher looked down at the mongrel. 

‘No. Not police, stupid. Just obedience.’ 

He knew as soon as he said it that he had made a 
big mistake. The bully stood up straight, legs 
slightly apart. The casual air was gone. 

“Who the fuck are you calling stupid eh? I'll 
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punch your bleedin’ ‘ead in!’ 

The other three boys now adopted a menacing 
look and stepped a little closer to him. 

‘Look, I’m sorry,” he stammered. “I didn’t mean 
anythin’. I didn’t mean you were... let me go please 
Gaz, I want to get to the park before it’s too late... ’ 

The bully poked a bony finger in his chest. 

‘You ain’t goin’ anywhere you little bastard, not 
until I say.’ 

witcher felt the anger again. It gnawed at him 
AE sometimes, like a hunger that could not be 
satiated. It had been there for as long as he could 
remember, and used to frighten him because he 
didn’t understand it; but as he had grown older he 
seemed more able to draw comfort from it. 

He shuffled his feet. 

‘Look, I said I’m sorry. What more do you want?’ 

Gazzer stepped forward and glared at him. In 
his dark eyes was brutality, a need to hurt without 
reason; but in Twitcher’s eyes he could see not 
hatred but power, and just for a moment he was 
frightened by what he saw and by the fact that he 
couldn’t understand it. Gazzer only knew one way 
to deal with conflict. He threw back his arm and 
punched Twitcher in the mouth. Twitcher felt his 


head kick back and then the stinging in his lips. He ~ 


didn’t fall to the floor as they do in the films. He 
just stood there, looking at his assailant. After a 


few seconds he raised his arm and cuffed away the 
blood running down his chin. Then, in slow 
motion, he silently scanned the group in front of 
him. 

They stood there, not quite sure what to do next. 
They had expected a fight and nothing had 
happened. 

Hit ‘im again!’ one of them said. 

The leader was in danger of losing face, so he hit 
Twitcher again, but in the stomach. This time he 
fell to the floor, gasping for breath. 

‘You're shit, Twitcher!’ the bully screamed. ‘You 
ain’t worth wasting fucking energy on.’ He stood 
there shaking with the thrill of gladiatorial combat, 
even though the match had been uneven. ‘C’mon, 
let’s piss off.’ 

They all turned and, laughing, started to walk 
away. Twitcher looked after them and felt it 
building inside. One of these days, he thought. 
Then God knows... 

‘Wait a minute,’ the leader said, and they 
stopped and turned. ‘I've got a brilliant idea. We're 
gonna train Twitcher’s dog for him.’ 

‘Twitcher, we’re gonna do you a big favour. 
We’re gonna teach your dog a bleedin’ good trick 
and if it gets it right you'll make a fortune.’ 

The other boys looked a bit confused. 

The bully bent down, snatched the rope from 
Twitcher’s hand and began to fashion a loop at one 
end. Twitcher tried to get up but the bully stamped 
on his fingers. 

‘Stay down there turd, where you belong.’ 

Then one of the others spoke. ‘What're we gonna 
do Gazzer?’ 

The bully turned to them and smiled dryly. 
“What we’re gonna do is teach this stupid dog to 
fly.’ 

The other boy raised his eyebrows in a half- 
hearted attempt to show that he understood. 

‘Get the dog, Mikey and I'll show you.’ 

Mikey pulled the lead from Twitcher’s hand and 
scooped up the dog. Again Twitcher attemped to 
get up, the result of which was Gazzer’s boot in his 
crutch. 

‘Now, Gazzer said, ‘it’s all quite simple really. 
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I’m going to give your dog the opportunity of a 
lifetime. I’m going to throw him off this bridge and 
if he flaps hard enough he'll fly.’ 

Mikey spoke up. ‘C’mon Gaz, enough’s enough. 
Let's leave him now.’ 

he bully spun round. ‘It ain’t enough!’ he 
TE screamed. ‘I’m gonna teach this shit a lesson!’ 
He looked at the other two who were smiling at 
him. He could frighten people. That’s why he was 
always leader. 

Twitcher was rolling in agony as Gaz slipped the 
rope over the dog’s head. 

Look, Twitcher. Watch him fly. But just in case 
he don’t, we don’t want him falling onto the tracks 
do we? So I'll tie the free end to this handrail... ’ 
Gaz looked to his cronies before delivering the 
punchline. ‘It'll break his fall!’ 

The other three laughed. It was their duty to, but 
their laughter lacked conviction. 

Twitcher struggled to get up but Gazzer kicked 
him in the ribs. 

He felt as though he would never draw breath 
again. 

‘Watch this, shit, and remember who’s boss 
around here.’ 

The bully threw the dog into space and it yelped 
in terror as it plummeted to earth. Then there was 
a sharp crack wrapped up in the twanging sound 


of the rope. 

Gazzer turned and looked down at Twitcher. 
‘Naw... He didn’t get the hang of it... Eh, hang of it, 
that’s funny innit?’ 

Twitcher just stared at him. There were things 
happening inside that were new, but from which 
he thought he might be able to draw comfort and 
warmth... Yes, warmth. Maybe he was only lonely 
on the outside. 

Again Gazzer felt rather than saw what was in 
Twitcher’s eyes. 

‘Yeah,’ he said. ‘Just you remember who’s boss. 
C’mon, let's go.’ 

He broke away from Twitcher’s gaze, turned and 
walked off. The other boys followed him and 
Twitcher heard one of them say, ‘Nice one Gaz. I've 
never known such a wicked bastard as you.’ 

After five minutes, Twitcher was able to stand 
up. He hobbled over to the edge of the bridge and 
looked down. Jip’s body was still spinning slowly 
at the end of the rope with its neck grotesquely 
extended. He pulled the corpse up and freeing it, 
held it close; and the last tear that he was ever to 
shed rolled down his face. 

Within half an hour, and with the aid of an old 
fence paling, he had buried Jip in a secret place on 
the railway embankment. Then he wandered home 
with only his memories. 

“Allo son. Where’ya been?’ 

Twitcher looked at his father with pure 
contempt. 

“Ere, don’t you look at me like that Brian, I'll 
take me belt to yer! And where's the mut?’ 

Twitcher felt it then. His right eyelid began to 
flicker; not a lot but enough to tell him that he 
must prepare for, and keep control of, the rage 
building within him. He didn’t know what would 
happen if he ever let it take over. 

‘Lost him... He ran off... 1 don’t think we'll see 
him again.’ Then he couldn't resist adding, ‘Not 
that you give a toss... about the dog or me!’ 

Twitcher was right and he received a beating for 
his verity that kept him off school for a week. His 
father wouldn't let him go back until the swelling 
and the bruises had faded. 
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S ince that day Twitcher had kept reasonably 
clear of trouble. Now, at eighteen, he had a job 
in a garage and was training to be a mechanic. His 
evenings were sometimes spent on the seafront 
with a few friends but most of the time he just 
seemed to drop out of sight. Even his father didn’t 
know where he got to and cared even less. They 
lived now in mutual isolation, speaking only if 
absolutely necessary. 

‘Hey, Twitcher!’ 

He was leaning on the promenade rails listening 
to the timeless swish of the sea on the pebbles. He 
looked over his shoulder and watched Mikey 
approaching. Time seemed to have healed some of 
the old scars and Twitcher, because of his expertise 
with cars, had developed a vague friendship with 
Mikey who was car crazy. He was on cooler terms 
with Gazzer and the other two. 

‘Watcha, Mikey. Doin’ anything tonight?’ 

‘Naw. Bugger all to do really. One of these days 
I'd like to get away from here... Piss off in a flash 
Capri like Gazzer’s.’ 

Twitcher looked down at the gulls scavenging on 
the beach in the dying rays of the sun. 

‘Look at them, Mikey. They’re happy enough.’ 

‘Yeah,’ Mikey said. ‘They've got wings, they can 
fly anywhere they fucking well choose. Me... I ain’t 
even got a car... I gotta poxy well walk!’ 

Twitcher laughed. ‘Save up then. Get yourself 
one. I’m saving for one.’ 

‘Yeah, it’s all right for you. You've got a job. I 
haven't.’ He paused and then laughed. “Nor has 
Gazzer, as from yesterday. He stuck one on the 
foreman and they booted him out.’ 

Twitcher turned to face Mikey. ‘He’s gonna be 
short of cash then.’ 

Mikey raised his eyebrows and nodded. ‘Yeah, 
he ain’t gonna like that a lot. That car ain’t paid for 
yet.’ 

‘Mikey,’ said Twitcher, ‘it seems to me that we’ve 
all got a similar problem. Are you seeing Gazzer 
tonight, and the other two?’ 

‘Yeah, actually. we’re all going to The 
Lighthouse. They've got a live group tonight.’ 

“Tell Gazzer I'll meet you all there. I have a plan 
which could change our lives.’ 

‘Okay Twitch, see ya later.’ 

aida watched Mikey swagger down the 
road. 

t was gone nine when Twitcher arrived at The 
I Lighthouse. He flinched a bit at the decibels 
being screwed out of the overworked amplifiers. 
After a few moments he spotted Gazzer and his 
pals at a stall by the far end of the bar. 

‘Hello Gaz,’ he said and nodded to Mikey, Nick 
and Terry. ‘Hear you're out of work.’ 

Gazzer glanced at him but avoided looking into 
those strange eyes. 

‘Yeah, and I'm totally pissed off if you want to 
know. What do you want Twitcher? Mikey says 
you want to see me.’ 

‘Well, not just you particularly. All of you really. 
You see I need a bit of help.’ 

‘What sort of help Twitch?’ said Mikey. 

‘Well,’ he leaned forwards and beckoned to the 
others to do the same, ‘it seems that we could all 
do with a bit of assistance with cash flow.’ 

‘Huh,’ Terry said. ‘All of my cash has already 
flowed.’ 

Twitcher kept his eyes on Gazzer. 

‘That's what I mean. We’re all a bit skint and I 


know where we can pick some up easily.’ 

Gazzer frowned. ‘What the fuck are you up to, 
Twitcher? You’ve no reason to let us in on it, 
you've got a few friends of yer own.’ 

Twitcher laughed. ‘Them! Straight guys. No 
sense of adventure. But I know you dabble a bit in 
villainy, Gaz... and I need someone with a bit of 
bottle.’ 

Gazzer frowned again. He tried hard to work it 
out. He forced himself to look across the dirty table 
and into Twitcher’s dark eyes and he tried to read 
something there, but couldn't. 

‘Are you interested then?’ Twitcher asked. 

Gazzer turned his palms upwards like a Jewish 
moneylender. 

‘We're interested.’ 

‘Right then. Now where I work there is a lot of 
cash coming and going. The straight deals are 
usually cheques but a lot of motors change hands 
for notes... ‘ 

‘Straight in your guv’nor’s pocket, I bet.’ Nick 
said. 

‘Naw. He’s hardly ever there. Henry, the sales 
manager, is in on the fiddle and he locks the 
money in a cash box in a fucking filing cabinet 
would you believe!’ 

azzer by now was very interested. 
‘How much, Twitch? How much is in 
there?’ 

‘Well,’ he continued, ‘every Friday night the 
guv’nor turns up to check things out and collect 
the cash. I’ve checked that tin and there’s been 
over six grand in it some weeks.’ 

Terry whistled. ‘Jesus Christ! And he keeps it in 
a filing cabinet?” 

‘Yeah, he does. The theory is that burglars will 
go for the safe,’ said Twitcher. ‘What a bleedin’ 
dumbo!’ 

Gazzer’s jaw dropped. ‘You’ve counted it? You 
just walked in and counted it?’ 

Twitcher laughed. ‘One lunch hour. I didn’t 
actually count it but I saw it and I know there was 
a good six grand, maybe more.’ 

‘Where do we come in then, if it’s all so easy?” 

Twitcher looked at Mikey. ‘Christ, Mikey, are 
you thick or what! You know where I work. It’s 
practically in the bleedin high street. I'll need a 
couple of lookouts and some help gettin’ in round 
the back. Are you all in?’ 

Mikey, Terry and Nick all looked at Gaz. 

‘We're in,’ their leader said. 

Arrangements were made for the following 
Thursday evening. Gazzer cruised around, picking 
them all up at quiet points. 

“My stomach’s churning,’ Nick said. 

‘Don’t you throw up in here, else yer ‘ead’Il be 
friggin’ churning,’ Gazzer replied. 

They drove onto the fringe of the estate where 
Twitcher lived. Gazzer brought the black Capri to a 
halt by some lock ups and turned the engine off. 

‘Where the hell is he?’ Mikey said. ‘I bet he’s not 
gonna turn up, Gaz. I bet this is a fuckin’ send up.’ 

Gazzer replied without moving his eyes away 
from the view before him. ‘He'll turn up... I just 
know he will.’ 

Nick began to throw glances behind and to the 
front. ‘You sure, Gaz? I don’t see him. He said he 
would be waiting.’ 

‘For Chrissakes!’ Gazzer shouted. ‘You're 
driving me up the bleedin’ wall!’ 

Suddenly there was a sharp rap on the side 
window. Nick jumped practically into Mikey’s lap. 

“Get off me you stupid bastard,’ Mikey said. 
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‘Nearly took my fuckin’ eye out!’ 
Twitcher opened the door and slid into the front 
seat. : 

‘Sorry I’m a bit late. Had some arrangements to 
make.’ 

Gazzer started the car up and pulled away. 

‘Nice and gentle Gaz,’ Twitcher said. ‘No boy 
racer stuff tonight.’ 

‘Where did you appear from Twitcher? I didn’t 
see you coming.’ 

Twitcher laughed. ‘Listen, a good thief is never 
seen coming... or going.’ 

Gazzer frowned. He definitely hadn’t seen 
Twitcher coming. 

hey drove to within a couple of streets of the 
arage. 

‘Park up here Gaz,’ Twitcher said. ‘Now listen. 
You Mikey, are going to watch the front for the Bill 
or any other nosy bastard and Terry can take the 
back. You Nick, and Gaz, come inside with me and 
we do the job nice and quietly. Any sign of 
problems and you lookouts whistle. Okay?’ 

They nodded. 

‘When it’s done we'll leave by the back and walk 
to the car. Then we'll drive round and pick you up 
from the front, Mikey. All clear?’ 

‘My stomach’s churning a bit,’ repeated Nick. 

The plan was on and within minutes Gazzer, 
Twitcher and Nick were over the fence and at the 
back door, Twitcher quickly opened the door with 
a tyre lever he produced from his sports bag and 
they were in. 

‘Follow me,’ he whispered. 

They approached the office and Twitcher tried 
the door. It creaked open. 

‘Christ, they don’t believe much in security here, 
Twitch,’ Gazzer said. ‘I’ve never seen anything so 
easy.’ 

Twitcher turned to look at Nick. “You okay?’ he 
said. 

Nick was looking over his shoulder. ‘Thought I 
heard something,’ he said. 

They all froze and listened. All they could hear 
was the faint rumbling of the traffic out front. 

‘Naw, it’s all right,’ said Gazzer. 

‘You sure you're okay?’ repeated Twitcher. 

‘Yeah, apart from being scared shitless,’ Nick 
replied. 

Twitcher gave a slight smile, which went 
unnoticed by the other two. 

‘Here it is.’ 

Twitcher patted a drab metal filing cabinet. He 
tried the drawers but they were locked. The tyre 
lever was put to use again and the top drawer 
clattered open as the lock sheared. 

‘Wait! Shhh!’ Gazzer whispered. ‘I heard 
something that time.’ 

Nick grabbed his arm. 

‘Buck this, I’m scared Gaz, he whined. 

‘Shuddup!’ Gazzer snapped. ‘There’s someone 
coming.’ 

hey all crouched in the small office by the side 
a of the cabinet. Then Twitcher saw the light 
from a torch playing on the open back door and he 
slid quietly across to the other side of the room, 
behind the office door. 

The policeman pushed the door open slowly and 
shone his torch directly towards the open filing 
cabinet. Then he reached up to his radio, but the 
tyre lever slammed into the back of his neck before 
his finger had found the vital button. He fell to the 
floor and lay still. 

‘Jesus, Twitch! You've killed him!’ gasped 
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Gazzer. 

Twitcher looked down at the motionless form. 
‘Naw... I don’t think so. Anyway, I wasn’t about to 
let him get me banged up for five years.’ 

He looked at the other two. Gazzer looked numb 
and Nick was shaking. 

; ‘C'mon for Chrissakes, let’s get what we came 
or.’ 

He went back to the cabinet, lifted out the cash 
box and put it in his sports bag. 

‘Here it is, let’s go. And keep it nice and quiet.’ 

hey got to the fence and Twitcher stood on an 
T old drum to make sure there wasn’t a panda 
car sitting outside. 

‘All clear, but Terry’s gone. Can’t see him 
anywhere.’ 

They scrambled over the fence and headed for 
the car. 

‘Stupid bastard’s done a runner. Wait till I get 
hold of him,’ Gazzer growled. ‘That Bill came in 
through the back. He could’ve done the lot of us.’ 

Twitcher smiled. Again it was just a little smile, 
not intended for anyone else’s eyes. 

‘P’raps he was frightened Gazzer. It does happen 
you know,’ he said. 

Gazzer was still scowling. ‘I’ll give 
frightened, I'll break his fuckin’ neck!’ 

As they turned the corner they saw Terry 
standing by the car. 

‘What happened to you?’ Gazzer hissed. 

Terry looked flustered. ‘I whistled Gaz, Really I 
did. That copper came around the corner and I 
whistled.’ 

He stood there with the cloak of bravado gone; 
he was just a schoolboy again. 

‘Well I couldn't just stand there whistling like a 
soddin’ canary, could I? So I wandered slowly 
down to the front and after a while doubled back 
here.’ 

Gazzer produced his keys. ‘Get in the car. We’ve 
got to get away from here.’ 

They drove round the little side streets and 
returned to the front of the garage to pick Mikey 
u 


‘im 


p- 
‘Jesus, I thought you were never coming,’ he 
said as he scrambled into the car. 

‘Had a little bit of bother, Gazzer said. ‘Thanks 
to bleedin’ hawkeye here.’ He flicked a glance back 
at Terry. 

As they pulled away, a police car and an 
ambulance came blasting past them, sirens 
screaming like banshees. And Twitcher smiled. 

‘Christ! I thought they were coming here for a 
moment,’ said Nick. 

‘Well, what next?’ Gazzer asked. 

Twitcher was still smiling. He knew where the 
police car was going. 

‘Drive up to the net huts at the end of the beach 
road,’ he said. 

‘What the hell for?’ said Gazzer. 

‘T’ve got this all planned Gazzer, just do as 
you're told.’ 

Gazzer didn’t like that; not one bit. Twitcher 
seemed to have taken over. And Gazzer knew that 
he had to say something to retain his dignity. 

‘Okay, you've been right up to now. We'll follow 
it through if you've got it planned.’ 

When they arrived, Twitcher led them round the 
back of the huts and onto the beach where a 
dinghy with an outboard motor was moored. 

‘Come on now, he said, ‘help me push off and 
all get in.’ 

Gazzer frowned. ‘I don’t see why...’ 


‘Shuddup Gaz, and listen to those sirens. Police - 


are everywhere by the sound of it. I’ve got a plan. 
Now get in!” 

Within minutes they were quietly putt-putting 
along the coastline. 

Gazzer began to gather his wits. 

‘Where are you taking us, Twitcher? What the 
fuck’s goin’ on?’ 

Twitcher smiled. It was almost a laugh; Gazzer 
suddenly remembered something. 

“Twitcher,’ he said again, ‘I’ve not noticed that 
little twitch of yours lately. I knew there was 
something different. It makes you look... sort of 
calm.’ 

Twitcher looked at him. ‘Yeah, you're right Gaz. 
My twitch has gone... and my anger. They’re 
somewhere else.’ 

Gazzer did not have the intellect to handle this 
and just looked blank. After a few moments he 
repeated, ‘Look, where are we going?” 

witcher was beginning to frighten him, though 
Eb he didn’t know why. Perhaps it was because he 
couldn’t swim and felt vulnerable out there in a 
boat. 

‘We're all going to a little hideout of mine... a 
little haunt where we can count our money and be 
alone.’ 

With this he laughed a staccato laugh that made 
them all jump. 

‘Yes,’ he continued. ‘We're all going to the end of 
the old pier. Since that ship ploughed through the 
middle of it there is no chance of us being 
disturbed there.’ 

‘What!’ spluttered Nick. ‘There’s a fuckin’ ghost 
on the end of that pier! You'll not get me up there!’ 

Twitcher offered Gazzer a chance to redeem 
himself in front of his mates. ‘Tell this wimp that it 
was only a fun house, Gaz. They ain’t really 
ghosts.’ 

“Yeah, it was only for fun, Nick. Don’t be such a 
prat.’ 

The boat pulled alongside one of the great 
supporting legs at the end of the pier. Above them 
the moon shone through the Victorian ironwork, 
now rusting and decaying; the once magnificent 
tracery of the balustrade now looked like a giant 
fossilised spider’s web. 

Twitcher tied the dinghy up. 

‘Follow me... quickly,’ he said, and pulling a rope 
ladder from an unseen place he began to climb up. 

The others followed and within a few minutes 
they were all standing on the crumbling boards. 

‘Looks soddin’ dangerous,’ said Terry. 

‘Could be,’ Twitcher replied, ‘if you don’t know 
what you're doing.’ 

No one noticed as the rope ladder plopped 
gently into the sea. 

Twitcher led them to a derelict shelter just 
outside the ghost train ride. 

‘This’ll do,’ he said. They sat down and watched 
as Twitcher removed the cash box and a torch from 
his bag. The tyre lever performed its last act and 
the box was open. It was stuffed with money. 

‘Fuckin’ hell, we’re rich,’ said Gazzer, who was 
thinking about paying off the loan on his car. 

Terry held the torch while Twitcher counted. 

‘There. Seven thousand eight hundred quid,’ he 
said. Then he neatly folded the money and put it 
back in the tin. 

He looked up at them, smiled a smile that sent 
shards of ice through them and said: ‘And you, if 
you want any, will have to come and get it!’ 

Then he jumped up and ran towards the ghost 


house. 

The others sat there for a minute, bewildered. 
Then Gazzer jumped up and ran after him with the 
others close behind. When they reached the 
entrance of the ghost house they all stopped and 
gazed into the darkness of the building. 

‘I thought that bastard was ee to something,’ 


Gazzer said. ‘He’s got a bloody 
him.’ 

‘Well he can’t go nowhere,’ said Terry, 
hypnotised by the ominous blackness. ‘Why don’t 
we wait until he comes out?’ 

‘Don’t be fuckin’ stupid,’ Gazzer snapped back. 
‘He could be in there for hours and I’m not staying 
out here all night for anyone.’ 

e saw fear in the faces of his three mates and 
H he felt it himself but he hoped it didn’t show. 
It wasn’t just a fear of the dark. There was 
something else; something which was sending 
shivers through him. . 

‘C’mon,’ he said, ‘we’re gonna go in and 
hammer that bastard.’ 

Then, as if in answer to an unasked question, he 
said, ‘It’s only a derelict building for Chrissakes.’ 

They stepped into the darkness. 

‘Now keep quiet,’ he whispered. ‘We'll split up. 
Me and Mikey, and Nick and Terry. First ones to 
get him, shout and we all come running.’ 

‘It don’t seem quite as dark as I thought,’ said 
Mikey. Looking around, he could make out 
indistinct shapes. ‘Looks sort of greenish.’ 

‘Yeah,’ Gazzer replied. “Cos your eyes are gettin’ 
used to it... Probably the moonlight reflecting on 
the sea. Let's go.’ 

They split up and began their search. As they 


nny look about 


penetrated the building the eerie green light 


became slightly brighter but was diffused by a sea 
mist. 

‘That sprang up quickly Gaz,’ Mikey said. 

‘Do what?’ 

‘Isaid that sprang up quickly... the mist.’ 

Gazzer frowned. It was obvious that Mikey was 
speaking quite normally, yet he sounded far away. 

‘Can you hear me Mikey?’ he asked. 

‘Yeah, but you sound muffled. Must be the 
building.’ 

Gazzer was relieved. For a moment he had 
thought that he was going deaf. 

They gazed around the cavernous gallery they 
had just entered. 

As kids they had spent hours here and knew the 
place quite well. But as they looked up to an 
unseen roof and over the catwalk to a floor which 
was beyond their vision, they knew then that they 
were in serious trouble. 

‘Gaz, I... I don’t remember any of this... It’s so 
big.’ 

Caer’: heart was thumping. He couldn't work 
it out at all. 

“Ain't possible to be this big. Must be a trick of 
the light.’ He said it but he didn’t believe it. ‘Let’s 
get off this walkway.’ 

They continued across the narrow bridge, their 
eyes flicking and darting into this strange place. 
Mikey was looking over his shoulder when Gazzer 
yelled out. 

His blood ran cold. ‘What's the matter Gaz?” 

‘Christ! That scared the shit out of me,’ Gazzer 
panted. ‘There’s a spongy-soft floor here and my 
foot sank in.’ 

He stooped down to touch the sponge. Only it 
wasn’t sponge. It was warm. It was wet. He picked 
some up. In the swirling green light it took him a 


“On the seat 
were ten 
fingers, ten 
toes, anda 
windpipe”’ 
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“His body 
was 
trembling 
and every 
nerve 
ending 
jangled like 
a 

raw tooth” 


few seconds to work out what it was. Then he 
flicked his eyes back down to the floor and 
screamed. Mikey turned around and ran. He had 
also seen, and he wasn’t sure what had frightened 
him most: what he had seen or the fact that Gazzer 
had opened his mouth very wide and screamed so 
loudly and he had barely heard him. Gazzer ran 
after him and grabbed him. He didn’t want to be 
alone here. 

‘C'mon Mikey. He’s a fuckin’ maniac. Let's get 
outside, we'll wait for him there.’ 

‘What?’ Mikey strained to hear. 

Gazzer looked into his bewildered eyes and 
saw... nothing. Mikey had been frightened blank. 

‘Follow me,’ he said and, taking Mikey’s arm, 
led him back the way they had come. 

Only it wasn’t the way they had come. 

‘What's goin’ on?’ Gazzer said. 

Mikey wasn’t making any attempt to listen any 
more. He was watching the floor very carefully. 

hey walked on with the green mist swirling 

a about them. Gazzer suddenly realised that 
they were now ina tunnel. It seemed as if they had 
been walking for hours. Eventually they came to a 
gap in the wall and, on rusty rails which ran 
parallel to the tunnel they were in, was a car from 
the ghost ride. Mikey pulled Gazzer over to the car 
and flopped down into it, exhausted. Gazzer 
squatted down next to the car with his back 
against the tunnel wall. He watched as Mikey tried 
to speak. Mikey’s jaw worked in slow motion and 
the words came out like the growl of a record 
being played two speeds too slow. Gazzer tried to 
get up but he couldn't; icy fingers of fear began to 
caress him. For the first time in his life he was 
paralysed with terror. He watched as the car began 
to move, as the realisation dawned on Mikey and 
his face twisted and contorted with fear. He 
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watched the hopeless struggle as Mikey tried to 
clamber out of the car, his movements in slow 
motion, as if under water. And he watched as 
terror darkened Mikey’s countenance and his eyes 
opened wide in an insane scream. Then the sinister 
carriage, together with its demented occupant, slid 
silently into the tunnel. 

Gazzer knew at that moment that if he wanted to 
survive he would have to stay sane. He decided to 
go with the flow. He couldn't get up anyway, the 
force wouldn’t let him. So he sat there and waited. 
Then the screaming started; in real time now, and 
very loud. It came from the tunnel that had 
claimed Mikey. Gazzer tried to cover his ears with 
his hands but the screams continued... from inside 
his head. He started to scream too as he realised 
there was no escape. And he felt his mind begin to . 
twitch. The screams got louder, tortured and out of 
control. He tried not to listen to what horrors were 
happening to Mikey. But it was no good; when he 
tried to close his mind, the image of Terry’s body 
sprang into his head. He had put his foot into the 
corpse, and he had picked up the still warm 
intestines and examined them in such detail. 

Just as he decided that the screaming might be 
preferable to his own imagination, it stopped. 
Everything went very quiet. He strained his ears 
and eyes to pick up a sound or movement. There 
was nothing for two minutes. Then he heard a 
distant rumbling and he knew that the car was 
coming back. He felt his bladder empty and smelt 
the urine as it soaked through his 501s. 

My God, it’s almost here! The moment before it 
crashed through the black doors, everything 
slowed down again. Gazzer’s eyes burned but he 
dared not, could not, take them off of those black 
doors. And slowly, the ghost car nosed through... 
and stopped. 

He got up and crept closer to the car. He knew 
he must. At first he saw nothing. Then on the seat 
he noticed... 

‘Christ, no! Oh God, no! Please!’ 

He stood there, retching. 

On the seat were ten fingers, ten toes and a 
windpipe. 


Suddenly doors crashed open and Mikey came 
running from the tunnel on bloody stumps, with 
ragged arms flailing. His mouth was wide open 
but Gazzer was doing the screaming. Mikey tried 
to scramble back into the car but he slid down onto 
the track beside it. Gazzer only caught a glimpse of 
the gaping wound in his throat before he threw up. 

Gazzer began to feel very tired as he walked on 
down the first tunnel. His body was trembling and 
every nerve ending jangled like a raw tooth. His 
mind was full of breaking ice flows. 

‘Must hang on,’ he muttered, plodding forwards 
with the ponderous step of a dead man. Then he 
heard a laugh. It was mocking and tinged with a 
deadly humour. Gazzer looked up, and in the 
distance he could see what appeared to be a two- 


dimensional figure printed on a transparent film. It’ 


wavered and shimmered and laughed. It was four 
feet off the ground. It was Twitcher. 

‘Hello Gazzer. We are having fun, aren’t we?’ 

Gazzer looked at the creature. It was Twitcher, 
but then again it wasn’t. The face was contorted in 
a venomous smile, the cold eyes stared, and one 
twitched... constantly. 

‘Welcome to my world,’ Twitcher said. ‘The 
others have all been dealt with. Just you left.’ 

Gazzer was losing grip on his sanity, but 
Twitcher had been very careful not to drive him 
completely over the edge. He wanted to save that 
for the last beautiful moment. 

‘Who are you?’ Gazzer croaked out. 

“Me? I’m Twitcher, Gaz. You know me.’ 

‘I... [don’t know you.’ 

Twitcher was taking on a more solid form. ‘Yes 
you do. I’m Twitcher... with the funny eye.’ 

Gazzer was drugged with fright; he wanted to 
sleep. ‘You've lost your twitch... I saw... in the 
boat.’ 

‘Ah, no,’ Twitcher said. ‘I am the twitch. You 
very nearly met me on the footbridge all those 
years ago.’ 

Gazzer frowned. ‘Footbridge? I... I don’t 
remember.’ 

‘Follow me,’ Twitcher said. ‘Ill show you the 
way out.’ 

Gazzer followed; somewhere in his shattered 
mind something told him that getting out was a 
good idea. 

Twitcher pushed open a door and they emerged 
onto the end of the pier. Gazzer sucked the fresh 
sweet air down in gulps. Twitcher looked up at the 


~ waxen moon and laughed. 


‘Get over the rail, Gaz.’ 

As Gazzer climbed over the rail he began to cry. 

‘Don’t like the water, do you Gaz?’ Twitcher 
said. 

‘Oh NO! For Chrissakes, Twitcher, Please! 
PLEASE!’ 

witcher produced a long rope with a loop in 
T one end and slipped it over Gazzer’s head. 
‘Good trick this,’ Twitcher said. ‘Gonna teach 
ou to swim. But I don’t want you to swim away 
so I'll just tie this end... ’ 

Twitcher’s fist hit him in the chest. Gazzer was 
falling towards the inky black water... and it was 
then, in the twenty-foot drop, that he went insane 
— completely and utterly. And Twitcher knew and 
smiled. He laughed when he heard the rope twang 
as Gazzer’s head was ripped off and, the body 
splashed into the water. 

‘Oh dear,’ Twitcher said. ‘Rope was too short.’ 
He laughed quietly again and patted the scruffy 
mongrel that sat beside him. 

‘C'mon Jip, it’s done,’ he said, and went back 
inside. 


OE 


etective Inspector Crowley was standing in 
the bedroom wondering what kind of mind 


D 


could have perpetrated such a terrible crime. 


‘What happened Sergeant?’ 

Sergeant Grant turned away from the charred 
corpse that was strapped spreadeagled to the steel 
bed frame. 

‘Neighbours smelt burning, went into the garden 
and saw smoke coming from the window. Phoned 
the brigade.’ © I: 

‘What's this?’ The detective went to a corner of 
the room and examined a box connected to the 
wall socket. 

‘It’s an interval timer sir... “ Grant paused for a 
moment. ‘I don’t believe all this!’ 

Crowley looked at the other man. ‘Neither do I 
Sergeant. D’you want to get some air?’ 

Grant shook his head. 

Crowley looked up at the big clock on the wall. 
He noticed that it only had a sweep second hand. 
He frowned as his eyes followed the cable which 
ran from the timer to the clock then across the floor 
and under the bed. 

The sergeant cleared his throat. ‘It’s connected to 
the electric fire sir, under the bed. We've checked it. 
The timer switches the fire on and off in one. 
minute cycles... The pain must have been 
excruciating.’ 

Crowley took a deep breath and immediately 
wished he hadn't. ‘And the clock? Surely... ’ 

‘Yes sir. We think it was rigged so that the victim 
could watch the countdown every minute.’ 

The inspector stood motionless as he tried to 
paint a mental picture of the killer. 

‘Sergeant, I can’t believe that one human being 
could do this to another.’ 

Crowley had no way of knowing that it was 
something spawned by humanity rather than an 
actual human being that had ended this man’s life 
so barbarically. An event which had taken place 
four years ago and had festered and grown ona 
diet of hate and fear. 

‘Any relatives?” 

‘Only a son... Brian. Known locally as Twitcher.’ 

‘Anything known?’ ; 

‘No sir. A quiet boy, by all accounts...’ 
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WANTED ... FOR SALE... SWAPLINE . . . FAN CLUBS/ GROUPS ... PENPALS... 
FANZINES . .. EVENTS DIARY 


If you’ve got something to sell, something you want to buy 
or just something to say, you can’t do better than use 
FEAR’s classified section. For just £2.50 you can 
announce your desires to the growing thousands of eager 


FEAR readers. Don’t miss your chance to reach the 
horror/SF/fantasy world. Fill in the form NOW! 


HOW TO PLACE YOUR 
SMALL AD 


Cut out and send off the form, together 

with your payment of £2.50 per entry 

form (cheques or postal orders 

preferably, made _ payable to 

NEWSFIELD LTD). Photocopies of the 

form are acceptable. 

@ The maximum is 35 words 

@ The service is not open to trade/ 
commercial advertisers 

8 Small ads will be printed in the first 
available issue 

m@ FEAR reserves the right to alter or 
refuse ads which do not comply 
with normal decent practice, or 
which could be interpreted as 
encouraging illegalities. 


THE CLASSIFIED 
HEADINGS 


FEAR’s Reader Classified Section is not 
open to trade’ or commercial 
advertisers, but Fanzines may use it. 
The headings are self-explanatory: 
WANTED, FOR SALE, SWAPLINE, 
FAN CLUBS/GROUPS, PEN PALS, 
FANZINES and EVENTS DIARY (for 
fan club/group news, meetings or 
planned events). However, be careful 
about FEAR publishing dates with the 
last! 


WANTED 


Wanted VHS copy of the film The 
Exorcist. Good condition and 
uncut version only please. Write 
to Steven Bottin, 458 Mawney 
Road, Romford, Essex RM7 8QB 
or phone 0708 755590. 


Guy N. Smith’s Truckers One and 
Two and Bamboo Guerillas 
required, in good condition, to 
complete collection - Shaun 
Magowan, 30 Winchester Way, 
Rainham, Kent, ME8 8DD - Work 
Tel.No. (0795) 427666. 


' 


FOR SALE 


Four hundred plus extremely rare 
and unavailable VHS horror, 
fantasy films (many imports) for 
exchange or maybe sale. Send 
lists and phone number to Alex, 
77 \lan Road, Abertridwr, 
Caerphilly, South Wales. All letters 
answered. 
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Name ............ 
Address 


number if you want them printed. 


Tick Classified heading: 
Wanted ] For Sale Swapline }Pen Pals [_] Fan Club/Groups. [_] Fanzines 
Events Diary [_] Miscellaneous ‘ 
Method of payment Cheque Postal Order 


Write your advertisement here, one word per box, and include name, address and phone 
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“Abomination” (A3) art print. 
Limited edition 100 only. Signed 
and numbered 3.50 plus 1.00 
postage and packing. 
Cheques/PO’s to: Steve Pawlett, 
4 Trinity Grove, Hessle, North 
Humberside HU13 OSJ. 


Books, mags, cuttings, Sci-fi, Man 
from Uncle etc. Miss B Tunnicliffe, 
13 Southlowe Avenue, 
Werrington, Stoke on Trent, 
Staffs. ST9 OJA. 


Horror films for sale. Send wants 
lists to: Tim Walker, Oakleigh 
House, Pipe Lane, Blithbury, 
Rugeley, Staffs. WS15 3JF. 


A brand new list of science 
fiction/horror/fantasy. Hundreds of 
high quality, low price books. 
Mostly paperbacks. Send first 
class stamp to John W. Moore, 20 
Main Road, Tadley, Hants. RG26 
6NL. Tel: (0734) 815492 
evenings. 


PEN PALS 


Think there’s more to the genre 
than Freddy Krueger and FX? | 
love all aspects - films, books, 
mags, writing, fanzines, cult stuff. 
And want to hear from you all - 
Steve, 8 Godwin Road, Hastings, 
East Sussex TN35 5JR. 


Beginning writer, 17, into sci-fi, 
fantasy, horror and THE 
TWILIGHT ZONE, looking for pen 
friends of any age, from 
anywhere. Get writing to: Colin 
McDade, 61 Snaefell Avenue, 
Burnside, Glasgow G73 5BL. All 
letters answered. 


DARK STAR 5: Batman Special: 
Crew interviews, Brett on Holmes, 
James Bond, The Greek Cinema 
Experience, Fantasy Cinema: The 
Next Twelve Months, more: 1.50 
to “DARK STAR’, Publishing 
House, 50 Wrotham Road, 
Gravesend, Kent DA11 OQF. 


TRADE 


£8.50 per single column 
centimetre. 
Contact Sarah Chapman 


on 0584 4603/5851. 


‘GOREHOUND ORIGINALS’ 


Hand-printed silkscreen T-shirts. 
Three-colour print on top quality 
T-shirts (XL) with ‘Gorehound’ 
logo on sleeve. Fully washable. 
£5.00 plus £1 p&p. Send cheque 
or postal order payable to James 
Holbrey c/o 104 Beach Road, 
California, Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk NR29 3RG. 


GUY N SMITH 

Manuscripts (handscripts), copy typescripts, 
proofs. All signed. Black Hill Books, The Wain 
House, Black Hill, Clunton, Craven Arms SY7 
OJD. Tel: 058 84 551. 


AMERICAN COMIC 
ENTERPRISES 


present 
comics, magazines & books, plus movie 
posters. 
Heroes, horror & humour 


1 Headgate Buildings, St.Johns 
Street, Colchester, 
Essex CO2 7AD 
Tel: 0206-561912 


For fantasy, horror and SF books, comics & 
mags; inc. all latest imports. Also Rock 
music & film mags, T-shirts & badges. 

Contact: 


CHAPTER 1 


6 London Road, Liverpool 
L35 5MF 
Tel: 051-709-7011 


MEGACITY 


i woe St., Camden Town 
1. 

(Turn right out of Camden Town 

Station. Inverness is first on the 

left, off High St.) 

Tel:- 01 485 9320 

Open 7 days a week 10am to 

6pm 

Over 900 square feet of comics, 

science fiction, horror, film and TV 

“‘London’s best back-issue selec- 

tion” - London Evening Standard 

For mailorder catalogue send two 

2nd Class Stamps. 


The fastest way for authors to get their work 
published is to pay the printer themselves — and 
hang the editorial process! But, as David V 
Barrett discovered, the pastures of vanity 


publishing can become 


fiction. 


ow that it is 
possible to 
typeset 
direct from 
an author's 
word 
processor 
disc, the 
number of 
corner shop 
small press novels is increasing. 
Almost without exception they 
are pretty dire, and no ‘proper’ 
publisher would ever take them 
on. Whatever the authors 
themselves might think, such 
works are not unjustly 
neglected masterpieces. I 
suppose you ve got to admire 
someone who sinks a couple of 
grand in order to bring their 
magnum opus into the cold 
light of day — but that doesn’t 
mean you ve got to read the 
damn things. But, like most 
reviewers, I have this aberrant 
compulsion to read the book 
before I trash (or praise) it. So — 
here’s a couple to avoid. 

The Heart Of R'lyeh by 
Hieronymous Kitsch 
(Unspeakable Tomes, 308 
Camberwell New Road, 
London), isa competent but not 
at all horrifying contemporary 
Lovecraft pastiche — very 
overwritten, with far too many 
exclamation marks!!!! And why 
the characters talk like 
stereotypical academics of fifty 
years ago, and why readers are 
expected to pay £4.95 fora 
seventy-two page novella, 
entirely escapes me. 


I mentioned Keith Seddon’s | 


and Jocelyn Almond’s The 
Faceless Tarot from Dunscaith 
Publishing last month; alll llsay 
now is that a good editor could 
have made this into a 
reasonable novel. Maybe. 


| SO 


jungles of badly wrought 


KEROSINA NO 


MOIR? 

Then there always has to be one 
exception. Did you know that 
the ancient Greeks had 
Olympian Express Cards? Were 
you aware that the gods were 
zonked out of their skulls most 
of the time? The Legend of Perseus 
by G E Klyve and C G Oakley 
(self-published by Byronic 
Books, 15 St Margaret’s Road, 


| Oxford, £3.50) is a spoof, 


somewhatin the Terry Pratchett 
mould, on the life and times of 
Perseus. Though this is not 
quite up to Pratchett's standard, 
itis still a very funny and, in 
places, very well-written 
retelling of large chunks of 
Greek legend. _ 


_ Don’t confuse these one or 
_two-shot publishers with the 
small specialist publishers, 
though. Kerosina have 


produced some great stuff, 


including several by one of my _ 


favourite writers, Keith 
Roberts. Unfortunately, now 
that founders Mike and Debbie 
Moir have left the company, I 
fear it may be no moir. Maybe 
they'll prove me wrong. I hope 


Rog Peyton’s Drunken 


Dragon Presshasrecently __ 
_ produced The Dragonhiker’s 
_ Guide To Battlefield Covenant At 


Dune’s Edge: Odyssey Two 


(hardback, £9.95) by David 
Langford —a spiffing collection 
of SF, fantasy and horror 


parodies. They ll also soon be © 
bringing out their second 


collection of Drabbles, hundred- 
word novels by all sorts of 


people in the SF community. 
_ Morriganis another specialist 
publisher who I’ve been a little 


less certain about until now ; 


they produced that execrable 
waste of paper, K W Jeter’s In the 
Land of the Dead. But now 
they ve redeemed themselves 
with an excellent collection of 
short stories by Keith Roberts — 
Winterwood and Other Hauntings 
(hardback, £13.95). They’re not 
quite ghost stories, but they are 
tales of haunting. 


WYRD BUT 


WONDERFUL 


Back to big publishers. Mary 
Gentle’s first collection, Scholars 
and Soldiers (Macdonald, 
hardback, £11.95) will startle 
many fans of her Golden 
Witchbreed and Ancient Light 
novels. There’s a rare Orthe 
short story, and a handful of 
other interesting reprints from 
F&SF and elsewhere. But the 
three most recent stories, 
original to this collection, are 
unlike anything she’s done 
before. The Tarot Dice is strange, 
haunting and repays (perhaps 
requires) a second reading. 
Beggars in Satin and The Knot 
Garden are part of a whole new 


breed of fantasy, ina world that, 


ifit’s ours, is skewed somewhat; 
where architecture, hermetic 
philosophy and magic mix ina 
mash that shouldn’t work but 
does. Try to imagine a 
combination of Samuel R 
Delany’s rich poetic prose and 
John Crowley’s ideas with a 
smidgin of M John Harrison’s 
strangeness, then twist it at 
ninety degrees. Worth getting 
just for those three novellas, 
which make up more than half 


_ the book. 


The next bookis in the ‘Okay, 
so it’s not SF but who cares, it’s 
brilliant and you ve got to go out 


_and buy it’ category. Terry | 


Pratchett has done it again with 
The Unadulterated Cat (Gollancz, 
paperback, £3.99), a hilarious 
examination of what makes a 
real cat so bloody-mindedly 
impossible to live with, yet so 
compellingly lovable. 
Compulsory forcatlovers. And 
his Wyrd Sisters has just come 
out in paperback from Corgi 
(£2.99), if you missed it in 
hardcover. This is his sixth 
Discworld novel, and great 
stuff. 


PIPER AT THE GATES 
OF DAWN 


The sequel to the long-manéd The 
Heavenly Horse From the Outermost West, 
Mary Stanton’s new novel (NEL, 
paperback, £6.95) is for fantasy fans 
and horse lovers everywhere. 

Its gentle, though at times dark, style 
continues to describe the struggle for 
survival of the Appaloosa breed of 
horse through events that would 'try 
even humanabilities. The lead mare of 
the breed has been murdered by the 
mysterious El Arat, a mare who wants 
to kill off the Appaloosas. Her mate, 
Dancer, has lost his soul on a mystical 
quest beyond death and their son, 
Piper, must follow to save all of 
horsedom. 


The novel is a sour sweet blend 
which gives human characteristics to 
animals in a manner only just 
surpassed by George Orwell in Animal 
Farm. The same political threads also 
appear to hold sway here, although 
Stanton is most certainly after 
adventure first, with any political 
message trailing behind the story. 

Stanton likens her work to that of 
Kenneth Graham’s Wind in the Willows. 
As she says, both her books have a 
clear vision, although I think she does 
not have to profess the likenesses 
between the two styles too adamantly. 
Piper ties in with a great tradition of 
British animal stories, though Stanton 
is one of the first American novelists to 
bring such fantasy to print. 

John Gilbert 


DRACHENFELS/ 
IGNORANT ARMIES 


Novels spawned by role-playing 
games have always had the reputation 
for being little more than blandly 
written hack-and-slash with a bit of 
sorcery thrown in for good measure. 
Many of the books were authored by 
games players — who knew little about 
writing — together with editors who 
were not sympathetic to the cause. 
With the Dragonlance novels, Bantam 
and Penguin have shown that such 
fare can be good and now Games 
Workshop has stepped into the fray 
with a series of novels based on their 
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Warhammer games scenario, and put 
together by people who can write. 

The first novel, Drachenfels, written 
by the pseudonymous Jack Yeovil, isa 
thoroughbred supernatural adventure 
sparked off when the great playwright 
Detlef Sierck decides to use the death 
of the enchanter Drachenfels for 
inspiration. Unfortunately this is a 
world where magic exists and the 
Great Enchanter intends to return from 
the dead. 

Games Workshop’s second book in 
this weirdly-packaged series is an 
anthology of shorts, called Ignorant 
Armies, and edited by David Pringle. 
Jack Yeovil has written the title story, 
which is almost of novella length, but 
the other contributors, including Steve 


Baxter, Bill King and Sean Flynn, are 
apparently new to the fantasy genre — 
though the maturity of style within the 
book leads me to suspect that some of 
these are but pseudonyms. 

It’s a pity that the more well-known 
writers have not chosen to own up to 
their deeds within these Warhammer 
titles. The books are generously 
illustrated, witha colour interior cover 
oneachand old world map in colour at 
the back. No doubt gamers will use 
them to create campaigns, but the 
sooner more reviewers urge general 
fantasy readers to take a peak at this 
series the quicker the snobbery over 
this type of book will be broken down. 
John Gilbert 


GLITTERSPIKE 


HALL 


Mike Jefferies 
Publisher Fontana 
Format PB, £6.99 
Category Fantasy 


haracter, geography and an 

inviting plot combine beautifully 
to make Mike Jefferies latest 413 page 
behemoth one of the most ravishing 
fantasies I’ve read for a long time. 

The main character in this novel is 

Marrimian, a seemingly weak 
daughter of Miresnare, Lord of the 
Glitterspike. A normally powerful 
man, Miresnare has no sons to which 
he can hand down his rulership. 
Daughters are worthless to him and 
the only way an accession can take 


place is through an odd sort of sport. 
The winner takes all. 

Likely winner this year is one of the 
merciless marshlords who wants 
Marrimian. But she has other plans to 
take her father’s throne before he has 
to relinquish it. To do so she must win 
the deadly game of court intrigue and 
touch the Glitterspike, a long 
crystalline needle that marks the 
accession to the throne of Gnarlesmyre 
and rulership of the town below the 
castle. 

Marrimian must seemingly take the 
crown herself, an almost impossible 
task when you consider that her father, 
a sexist, feudal warlord, would kill his 
own kin. However, the court 
soothsayer predicts the arrival of a 
stranger in her life who will help her to 


power. 
While Jefferies’ style does not have 
Mervyn Peake’s dark, drooling 
intensity, Glitterspike Hall contains the 
primal, claustrophobic atmosphere of 
the Gormanghast trilogy. But, just as the 
world within Peake’s books is slowly 
decaying, so Glitterspike Hall is alive 
and intriguing. The novelis a lead title 
from Fontana/Collins and, I suspect, 
Mike Jefferies is about to take his place 
with Stephen Donaldsonas one of that 
company’s bestselling authors. 
John Gilbert 


IATNER 
& MARVE BENNETT & DAVID LOUGHERY 


STAR TREK V: THE 
FINAL FRONTIER 


A Beirut-style hostage situation and a 
Vulcan ayatollah who promises to lead 
the Enterprise to heaven were 
promising, subjects for a topical Star 
Trek V (Grafton, paperback, £3.50). But 
as with IV, the plot plays second fiddle 


Horse from the 


to character interplay, and this time the 
jokes are poor. J M Dillard’s 
novelisation of William (Kirk) 
Shatner’s story attempts to fillin some 
of the plot gaps with embellishments 
detailing Scott and Sulu’s encounters 
with Sybok, as well as the past history 
of Sybok and the diplomats. The best 
addition is the conspiring of a 
disgruntled Klingon to assassinate his 
Captain — who seems insane in his 
pursuit of the Enterprise. Sadly the 
script seems to have subsequently 
been changed, with the film’s silly 
ending conflicting with this realistic 
sub-plot. 

Another disappointment is the 
absence of the unfilmed scene where 
the Enterprise’s commando squad see 
an enemy camp, and Kirk turns to 
Uhura to ask her to performa nude fan 
dance! Trekkies such as myself will 
accept this as an adequate book-of-the- 
film, and hope the actors stick to acting 
for any possible sequels. 

Stuart Wynne 


| ee aa 
CREATURE 


Thave always been a fan of John Saul’s 
early work. His ability to cast children 
as plausible heroes and villains is 
unequalled even by Stephen King, but 
his recent novels, which include the 
depressingly mediocre and familiar 
Hellfire, have made me wonder 
whether he’s a one idea merchant. 
Take his latest, Creature (Bantam, 
paperback, £3.50), for instance. 
There’s the same homey style which 
soon develops dark tendrils in a small 
American town called Silverdale. But 
there’s also the same high-tech genetic 
horror that Dean R Koontz has 
explored in several of his novels. 


Outermost West 


MARY STANTO 


sacred breed from extinction,, . .— : 
~NEW ENGLISH LIBRARY 


Large-format paperback £6.95 
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uy 
CREATURE 


Silverdale is owned by the 
TarrenTech Corporation and, once 
you've learned that, it’s not difficult to 
realise that this town is about to get into 
deep top-secret trouble. Its people are 
cosy — too normal. They cause no 
trouble. They're a small town doc’s 
dreamand they’re winners at anything 
you'd care to mention — except, of 
course, life. 

They’re about to discover that their 
pet Corporation has been carrying out 
some no-no research which will 
eventually rip the community apart. 
We're talking GENETIC RESEARCH 
here andI won't blame you if you don’t 
gasp in horror or surprise. This ground 
has been covered dozens of times 
before and here it is again, without the 
slightest hints of plot twist or author's 
imagination. Saul’s characterisation is, 
as usual, spot on and his amiable style 
will no doubt be a comfort to his fans. 
But, anyone who’s looking for novelty, 
steer clear of Saulsville. 

I’m sure that a novelist today could 
turn outa startlingly original genetic 
thriller. There must be some research 
that hasn’t been used at one time or 
another by the horror community, but 
as far as I can see Creature just ain’t 
tapped it. 

John Gilbert 


WE. WATE 


AZAZEL 


Isaac Asimov 
Publisher Foundation/ 
Doubleday 

Format HB, £10.95 
Category Fantasy 


At unusual collection of eighteen 
short stories, connected by the 
antics of a small, irascible, long-tailed 
demon called Azazel, and told by a 
third party to the author. 

The stories each have a devilish, 
ironic twist in the tail, which means 
that the commentator gets no material 
gain from the demonic transactions, 
and the people he asks this 
insignificant demon to help often end 
up on the minus side of life. There is, 
for instance, the man who wants to 
leave his job in advertising to become a 
successful novelist; the man who 
wants to be attractive to girls only to 
discover that he has to get married first, 
and the jinx who wants to save 
humanity - again a man. 

Indeed, most of the characters who 
require Azazel’s help are male. 
Perhaps the author knows something 
we don’t: perhaps the male egois more 
fragile and more in need of a demonic 
massage than that of the female of the 
species. Who knows? That's one thing 
that Asimov never tells us. 

Asimov has been clever in the twists 
he has chosen. It is almost impossible 
to guess what is coming at the end of 
the story though the fun is trying to 
guess what little plot game he’s 
playing. The book has a mellow tone, 
and references to day-to-day subjects 
such as sex and death are handled ina 
sly way by the author. 

It’s always a pleasure to see Asimov 


on top form and Azazel goes to prove 
that he is amongst the highest ranking 
SF writers alive today. 

John Gilbert 


RRS Tee | 
RED DWARF 


A novelisation of the BBC2 science 
fiction comedy series of the same 
name, Red Dwarf (Penguin, paperback, 
£3.99) concerns the misadventures of 
David Lister, a slob of the future. 
Things become difficult for David 
when, after a pub crawl, he finds 
himself stranded on the moon of 
Mimas. In an attempt to return to Earth 
he joins the Jupiter Mining 
Corporation and is posted onto the Red 
Dwarf, a vast mining ship which kills 
all its crew seven months later with a 
radiation leak. 

Happily, Lister is held in stasis at the 
time of the disaster and wakes three 
million years later to face the prospect 
of life as the only surviving member of 
the human race. His only companions 
are Holly, the ship’s computer, 
Rimmer, the ‘living hologram’ of his 
estranged dead room mate, and a 
humanoid cat evolved froma litter that 
was safely sealed in the cargo hold. The 
remainder of the book tells of their 
amusing exploits as they head back to 
Earth, in the meantime occupying 
themselves in any way they can — 
usually by humiliating the paranoid 
Rimmer. 

Rob Grant and Doug Naylor, writers 
of the series, have translated the 
programme to the printed word very 
well, recreating the endearing 
characters perfectly: laid-back Lister, 
snobbish failure Rimmer, the cool vain 
Cat, and down-to-earth, lovable Holly. 
As with any written humour mixing 


the unusual with dry wit, comparisons 
with Douglas Adams are inevitable, 
particularly bearing in mind Red 
Dwarfs setting, but Grant and Naylor’s 
style is much more up-to-date and 
streetwise. 

Fans of the series (and there are 
many) will love this, familiar episodes 
annotated with descriptions 
impossible on TV and, at both ends of 
the book, new adventures, some of 
which have knowing social comment. 
The twist in the tale is truly unexpected 
—but too grim, considering all the jovial 
events preceding it. All in all, though, 
Red Dwarf makes an excellent and 
highly readable change from the near- 
endless flow of violent horror novels. 
Warren Lapworth 


FES 
FUNLAND 


An old funfair, and the disappearance 
of local people linked with the appear- 
ance of a growing number of dropouts 
around town make the population of 
Boleta Bay, USA scared and more than 
a little suspicious. As usual, the police 
seem powerless to contain the growing 
unease and it takes a gang of local 
youths, led by the enigmatically- 
named Tanya, to deal with the prob- 
lem. 

At first they beat up a few tramps, 
but soon they become more brutaland 
their attempts to protect the commu- 
nity turn into vicious games which lead 
them to the Funhouse and the horrors 
it contains. 

Richard Laymon’s latest novel (WH 
Allen, hardback, £12.95) is reminiscent 
of Ghost Train by Stephen Laws, 
Twilight Eyes by Dean R Koontz and 
Carnival by William W Johnson. It’s 
scarey, brutal to the point of excess and 
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never misses out on an opportunity to 
twist tension. It is also one of the few 
novels which’effectively shows that 
even the places we deem to be safe can 
draw horrors for which we are unpre- 
pared. Stephen King began the trend 
with his clown in Jt and now Laymon 
indulges the subject. 

We’ve all had the odd spasm of fear 
when faced with the entertaining but 
unusual aspects of-places like the zoo 
or the circus and yet we continually 
deny that feeling of primal horror. Fun- 
land is certainly clued up on that denial 
and uses it at every turn. It’s a true hor- 
ror story of very personal frights, and 
is handled by a master. Laymonis one 
of the few horror writers at the gore 
end of the market who can mix the 
gruesome with a strong unstoppable 
story. His bookare like black coffee, in 
which the cream of terror will always 
rise to the top. 

John Gilbert 


Seas 
STALLION 


Gorden McGill, author of three 
engrossing Omen film novelisations, 
should know better. He’s ridden into 
cliché country with his latest novel 
(Futura, paperback, £2.99) in which a 
young couple and their daughter move 
to Exmoor to run a riding school. 
We're talking horses and horror 
here, both of which quickly call to mind 
Robert McCammon’s Bethany’s Sin, in 
which horses are quickly equated with 
supernatural horror. McGill has it all 
here — country magic and ritual 
sacrifice — and the only expedient 
aspect of the novel is the swift, almost 
journalistic style of prose with which 
he manipulates cast and circumstance. 
Unfortunately, Stallion reads like 
another movie novelisation, which 
McGill does so well. As a game of spot 
the clichés you're likely to find it 
comforting on a wet winter night, but 
asa work to rival the masters —it comes 
nowhere near. 
John Gilbert 


THIEVES’ WORLD 
BOOK SIX: WINGS OF 
OMEN 


Shared world fiction, in which the 
authors of a short collection write 
about their characters and use others 
created by other writers in the same 
environment, is still very popular. The 
most famous series has to be Thieves’ 
World (Titan, paperback, £3.99) which 
was orginally created by Robert Lynn 
Asprin and Lynn Abbey. 

The series chronicles the history of a 
fantasy world called Santuary in which 
roam a bunch of the most dangerous, 
cut-throat characters ever to people the 
genre. There’s a wizard who, because 
of a curse put on him, can’t control his 
own shape, a roguish inn keeper, a 
dangerous gang boss, a painter whose 
images take on the forms of reality, and 
assorted ruffians who duff up anyone 


stupid enough to roam the streets after 
dark. 

So far Sanctuary has been threatened 
by wars, mercenaries and an imbecilic 
governor so, once you've read the first 
five books, there appears to be very 
little else that could happen. Not so, 
with writers suchas CJ Cherryh, Diana 
L Paxon and Diane Duane taking up 
residence within this world. Their 
stories, like those of collections gone 
by, feature strong dose social messages 
sugar coated with high and often 
comical adventure. 

I found Volume 6 to be a bit of a 


downbeat episode in a usually strong 
series. Many of the character-types are 
predictable and the story situations, 
particularly within the context of 
another, this time magical, war, donot 
have the ring of raw-edged 
improvisation that found my favourin 
the previous volumes. I hope this 
series is not played out, but if you’re 
going to enter Sanctuary for the first 
time, go for the earlier books — which 
can be found under the Penguin 
banner. 

John Gilbert 


THE LAST 
GUARDIAN 


David Gemmell 
Publisher Legend 
Format PB, £5.95 
Category Fantasy 


post apocalyptic world, similar to 
that shown in Stephen King’s 

Dark Tower fantasy, is the setting for 
David Gemmell’s Sipstrassi series. It’s 
even crisscrossed with people and 
locations from many different times, 
which make for interesting reading. 

The story continues the quest of Jon 
Shannow, a kind of latterday cowboy, 
on his quest fora dream-city. But if this 
marks the end of his journey, there isa 
great deal of danger in the offing. 
There’s the ever-present threat of a 
huge reptilian army that threatens to 
conquer the world. And the Last 
Guardian is the only thing standing 
between destruction and secured 
peace for the people of the otherwise 
idyllic Pilgrim’s Valley. 

Gemmell’s high fantasy is much 
more inviting than King’s. The Last 


Guardian, like so much of his work, 
provides a sparsely worded, well 
imaged adventure which grips from 
the first chapter of the first book rather 
than the last chapter of the second. I 
mean, with an intro like: ‘But he did 
notdie . . . ’, how could you fail to be 
captivated? 

Inone respect Gemmell is like King. 
He will do, or throw, anything into his 
books if it encourages the reader to turn 
the next page. That means you are 
always guaranteed a blasting good 
read and The Last Guardian is no 
exception to this. 

John Gilbert 


THE 
ABYSS 


Orson Scott Card 

Publisher Legend 

Format PB, £3.99 

Category Science fiction/film 
tie-in 


ven brand name authors have 

been caught in the novelisation 
trap. When asked to write the book of 
a blockbusting film, they content 
themselves with organising the 
dialogue and spending a few weeks 
producing competent description and, 
if the future reader is lucky, the 
occasional piece of characterisation 
and, miracle of miracles, the odd extra 
sub-plot. 

Not so Orson Scott Card, whose 
imagination and style have often been 
commented upon in these pages. In 
many respects, his novelisation of this 
James Cameron ‘blockbuster’ is more 
worthy of praise than the movie — 
although if you go to the cinema before 
you read the book your enjoyment is 
likely to be somewhat spoiled by the 
disastrous nature of some of the special 
effects. 

Card does, however, provide 
extended motivations for the 
characters on the Deepcore drilling rig, 
sent to discover the fate of the US 
submarine Montana. They have 
families, lovers and lives above sea 
level which make their actions beneath 
more plausible. The relationship 
between Lindsay Brigman, designer of 
Deepcore and estranged husband Bud, 


the commander, is particularly well 
done. Also, her reaction to Bud’s deep, 
death-defying dive into the abyss is 
less ludicrous than in the movie and 
the book concludes without the 
incredible exhibition of Bud’s bravura 
which makes the movie so 
unintentionally humorous. 
Twointeresting afterwords give first 
Cameron’s and then Card’s views of 
how the book was created from 
videotape of the movie. Both show the 
lengths to which Card —- and Cameron 
— went to create enthralling 
entertainments. Both succeeded in 
their endeavours, though for my 
money, Card came out top. 
John Gilbert 


ROLE-PLAYING 
MASTERY 


Dungeon's and Dragons, Rune-Quest and 
Tunnels and Trotis-all prime examples 
of games in which players take on the 
roles of fantasy characters in order to 
explore strange worlds or do battle 
with hideous alien armies. There are 
no boards, counters or scorecards, just 
a huge book of rules, an ajudicator 
(called a Dungeon Master) and some 
funny-shaped die. 

Gary Gygax, author of the latest 
book of hints on playing such games 
(Grafton, paperback, £3.99), is the 
cocreator of Dungeons and Dragons, 
probably the most popular form of 
role-playing, and he knows more 
about the subject than most other 
humams. His book, then, should be a 
tome of helpful advice, keen 
observation and short cuts around the 
nearest Orc. 

‘Tis true, the book contains info on 


creating a sturdy character, how to 
work best with a group of explorers, 
how toavoid the dangers of dying, and 
how to topple even the hardiest 
Dungeon Master's grand designs. He 
even breaks ranks with the D&D crowd 
to show how you can use aspects of 
other role-playing games in your own 
campaigns. 

Where this book falls down is in the 
regurgitation of facts and tactics which 
are learned through simple novice 
play. The book blurb reads as though 
Gygax is the supreme tactician, but 
once you're ensconced with a group — 
and you don’t play these games on 
your own — you're likely to work out 
such tactics for yourself. 

Role-Playing Mastery is a waste of 
money unless you want yet another 
reference book on your shelf to go 
along with the numerous, and 
expensive, Player/Dungeon Master 
guides, monster compendiums and 
colourful campaign scenarios. 

My advice to you - and I have been 
known to play in the odd campaign —is 
get involved in a group and let logic 
take you where you want to go. 
Sticking your head ina book won't get 
you anywhere and that, I suspect, is 
why slim manuals such as the Gygax 
guide have never gone down well with 
the practitioners of D&D. 

John Gilbert 
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DRAGONLANCE: 
DARKNESS AND 
LIGHT 


‘PRELUDES VOL ONE 


When willit ever end? The Dragonlance 
series of books started in the dim dark 
days of role playing. Transformed from 
a TSR Hobbies campaign the stories of 
the dragons and their riders soon drew 

huge crowds of readers and the latest 

series, Preludes, takes a step back into 

Krynn’s dragon-swamped history. 

Volume One, by Paul B Thompson 
and Tonya R Carter (Penguin, 
paperback, £3.99), is called Darkness 
and Light. But itis anything but biblical: 
it’s a tribute to the third Star Wars 
movie witha little bit of Jules Verne and 
H G Wells thrown in for good, though 
unsettling, measure. 

It’s the story of sometime hero Sturm 
Brightblade, who's searching for his 
father, and Kitiara his travelling 
companion, They hitcha lift ona flying 
ship and crash-land on a red moon, 
inhabited by tree people, a brass 
dragon and crystal ants — well, 
naturally. Thisis the tale of their bid to 
escape this world, and very poetic it 
sounds too. 

The cover design of this volume is up 
to the usual Penguin standards but, I 
fear, the escapades of the Dragonlance 
characters are wearing a bit thin for me. 
It is beginning to be fairly obvious 
where the story elements for each book 
come from and the book takes a step 
backwards into the kind of mechanical 
storytelling found in badly-run role- 
playing games. I can but hope that 
Volume Two bodes better. 

Mark Westerby 
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BACK TO THE FUTURE 
PART 2 


That king of the movie novelisation, 
Craig Shaw Gardner, is back witha 
book culled from the upcoming 
Michael J Fox film (Headline, 
paperback, £2.99). 

For those who've been living ina 
time warp for the past three years the 
BTTF story began with Marty McFly 
zapping back in time with a DeLorean 
car, specially adapted by OAP whizz 
Doc Brown, to meddle with the history 
of his parents. 

He finally sorted that mess out but 
now, with girlfriend Jennifer and good 
ol’ Doc, he’s offinto the future with the 
aim of keeping his own unborn son out 
of trouble and ensuring that Biff, 
former bully in the first episode, 
doesn’t make a total hash of what's left 
of humankind’s future in a dramatic, 
though fairly predictable, time 
paradox. 

Gardner's latest attempt at 
novelisation is way up on his 
disasterous outing with Batman which 
stuck too close to a very visual script. 
Back 2 is much more a novel than a 
dialogue, you feel you know more 
about the McFlys than the film ever 
details and the clichés within the movie 
plot just aren’t so glaring. Mr Gardner 
may have missed with Batman but his 
success with The Lost Boys novelisation, 
coupled with this new book, means 
that he’s got a two to one ratio in favour 
of his continuing this type of book. 
Mark Westerby 


THE 
WOLF’S 
HOUR 


Robert R McCammon 
Publisher Grafton 
Format HB, £12.95 
Category Horror 


ichael Gallatin is a Russian, a 

British spy, awomaniser—anda 
werewolf. World War 2 is an ideal 
playground for his talents and, when 
he is given the opportunity to foil a 
threat to D-Day and kill an old 
adversary, he’s quickly on his way to 
Berlin, via France. 

In a swirl of action and brutality he 
leaves a trail of bodies, both foe and 
friend, at each stop and arrives at his 
destination through a mixture of luck 
and carefully concealed author 
interference. McCammon combines 
the story of desperate espionage with 
an episodic account of how Gallatin 
became a werewolf and lived in the 
depths of frozen Russia with a human 
wolf pack. He shows how difficult it is 
to become a werewolf and invests what 
could be an extremely unsympathetic 
anti-hero with a warmth not often 
found in horror novels. 

Ido, however, have one observation 
to make. I say ‘observation’ because I 
may be out of my tree in trying to look 
for comparisons, but McCammon has 
been accused of taking plot threads 
from Stephen King — Baal, They Thirst, 
Stinger — and using them in his, 
admittedly, very different novels. That 
may or may not be the case, but I 
quickly identified the spy werewolf as 
a similar persona to the one in Twilight 
at the Towers, a Clive Barker Books of 
Blood story about a spy in Russia who 
is either a man who thinks he’s an 
animal or an animal who thinks he’s a 
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man. McCammon also uses this plot 
ploy in the latter stages of his novel 
when Gallatin gets stuck in the form of 
a wolf and cannot even remember his 
human half. 

Wolf's Hour is not the best McCammon 
I have ever read — Usher's Passing and 
Mystery Walk best succeed for me—-but 
it’s a fast-paced, though overlong, read 
with some inviting plot contortions. 
Rick’s fans should love it. 

John Gilbert 


ieee Rit ee aS 
WINTERWOOD 


Morrigan Publications is fast gaining a 
reputation as Britain’s number one 
specialty press, releasing special, 
reasonably-priced, signed editions of 
their books alongside their more nor- 
mal trade editions. 

Their latest offering is Winterwood 
and Other Hauntings (trade hardback, 
£13.95; special edition, £40.00), a col- 
lection of evocative ghost stories from 


Keith Roberts. Many of the stories are 
reminiscent of Stephen King, though 
as most of them were written in the 
mid-Sixties, plagiarism seems pretty 
unlikely. Take, forinstance, Susan, the 
story of a little girl who has psychic 
powers. No, she’s not psychokinetic, 
but she is able to see things that make 
her an angel and others demons. 

The Scarlet Lady could be compared 
to Stephen King’s Christine. Both 
stories deal with driver-less cars and 
murder, but Roberts’ car is from a dif- 
ferent age and its owner is possessed 
only of the will to stop the strange 
events which unfold during the course 
of the tale. 

The Eastern Window is also about 
motorway madness of the very human 
—and accidental — kind. Once we've 


ridden throughit, we're into serious, if * 


more traditional, ghost territory with 
Winterwood. Roberts insists that the 
place about which the story is written 
exists. If it does then it joins the many 
places and objects to which Stephen 
King refers when, in ‘Salem's Lot, Ben 
Mears asks whether a place can be evil. 
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As in King’s novel, the creature from 
the wood is banished by fire, but the 
memory of the woods will always 
remain. 

One particular ghost —- Susannah 
Cibber from the eighteenth century — 
inhabits the next story, about art and 
destiny, while The Snake Princess, with 
its carnival atmosphere and strange, 
exotic love story is, by its author's 
admission, not really a ghost story, 
though it contains an air of the super- 
natural. 

Finally, with Everything in the Garden, 
Roberts leaves subtlety behind and 
pulls out all the stops. It is a grandiose 
ghost story with an intense, spooky —if 
somewhat traditional — atmosphere 
coupled with a feeling that everything is 
alive and growing towards a climax. 

The ghost story formula has seen a 
steady decline during the last decade 
but writers such as Keith Roberts are 
keeping it alive for the aficionados and 
I’m sure that, when it again gains 
prominence (as I’m sure it will, and 
soon) Roberts will be there at the top. 
John Gilbert 


RAYMOND E. FEIST 
PRINCE OF THE BLOOD 


Set twenty years after the events in the last Riftwar 
novel, A Darkness at Sethanon, his spellbinding new 
epic of courage, intrigue and treachery. 

£12.95 (Hardback) £7.95 (Trade paperback) 

2 NOVEMBER 


Other FE/ST international bestsellers — 
in paperback 


MAGICIAN 


‘The best new fantasy concept in years.’ 
DRAGON 


SILVERTHORN 


‘Tons of intrigue and action.’ pusiisiers weeKy 


A DARKNESS AT SETHANON 


‘A significant contribution to the growth 
of the field of fantasy.’ wastiusiov rosr 


DAUGHTER OF THE EMPIRE (with Janny Wurts) 


“A huge tome with a plot to match.’ cio 


FAERIE TALE 


‘A genuinely gripping and chilling dark 
fantasy.! favrastic urrarure 


FOSS POSTER PORTFOLIO 


Chris Foss’s cover paintings have made the worlds of 
our greatest SF writers real to millions of readers. 
Now, from the world’s number one SF illustrator, 
come ten stunning huge poster-size pieces of artwork, 
displaying his unique talent for imaginative hardware. 


A GRAFTON PAPERBACK 
£9.99 (including VAT) 


12 OCTOBER 


GRAFTON BOOKS. THE SHAPE OF SF AND FANTASY TO COME 


GRAFTON BOOKS 


Starring: Donald Pleasance, 
Ellie Cornell, Danielle 
Harris, Michael Pataki, Beau 
Starr, Kathleen Kinmont, 
Sasha Henson 

Director Dwight H Little 
Distributor Twentieth 
Century Fox 

Cert 18 


Te? years have passed since 
The Shape, aka Michael 
Myers, last threatened the 
inhabitants of Haddonfield, 
Illinois, in an attempt to find and 
kill his niece, Jamie Lloyd. At the 
outset of sequel four Myers is 
under heavy sedation in an 
institution for the criminally 
insane. 

The new movie starts as the 
original began, with an attempt 
by the authorities to take Myers to 
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Donald Pleasance pleads with Sherif: 
Halloween he’s in now 


f Meeker to remind him which 


a state hospital where standard 
medical tests are to be run on him. 
This time, however, no one tells 
Michael’s nemesis Dr Loomis 
(Pleasence) that Michael is about 
to be transferred to a less secure 
environment to make room for 
other patients at the mental 
institution. From the moment the 
ambulance takes off into the wild 
stormy night, you know that The 
Shape will escape. 

Loomis, scarred from his last 
explosive encounter with the ‘evil 
on two legs’, is not surprised. He 
heads for Haddonfield but is 
attacked by Myers ata gas station 
and forced to hitch a lift when the 
killer takes his car. 

Once in Haddonfield the good 
doctor teams up with the chief of 
police to find Myers before he can 
attack Jamie. The search is 
complicated when Halloween 
revellers take to the street for Trick 
or Treat and all the officers at the 
police station are butchered by 
Michael. The chief holes up in his 
house with his daughter, her 
boyfriend, Jamie, Loomis and the 


last living deputy. But it doesn’t 
take long for Michael to find 
them... 

The finale is not unexpected 
and points the way to yet another 
sequel, though it is unclear 
whether Michael will survive to 
see it. Part four of this long 
running saga is well shot and 
fairly well acted, though the 
reliance on aspects of plot from 
the original film does to death any 
hope of an original story. The 
moment Loomis steps into the gas 
station and discovers the body of 
the mechanic, you know that 
other echoes from Part One will 
crop up. But then the Freddy 
Krueger films are not renowned 
for their rampant originality. 


Compared to Freddy, Michael 
is a class act. If you want laughs 
go for a Nightmare film; for 
suspense, watch Halloween. And 
what about Jason Voorhees, 
whose latest antics in Manhattan 
had everyone staying away in 
droves from the cinemas? Michael 
wins again; he still has a freshness 
which beats others of his ilk and 
that hasn’t changed, even with 
the advent of a new bunch of 
serial killers about to crop up on 
cinema screens. 

I suspect executive producer 
Moustapha Akkad will continue 
to make Halloween films until the 
box office drops but, until that 
happens, make mine Michael. 
John Gilbert 


CELIA 


Starring: Rebecca Smart, 
Nicholas Eadie, Maryanne 
Fahey, Victoria Longley, 
William Zappa 

Director Ann Turner 
Distributor Electric Pictures 
Cert 15 


‘Te fantasy film comes of age 
or so first time Aussie feature 
director Anne Turner would have 
us believe. Her brave attempt at 
social comment in Celia, a tale 
about a much maligned little girl 
in Fifties Australia, would have 
paid off if she had devoted as 
much energy to entertainment as 
to the message in her 103 minute 
movie. 

Celia Carmichael (Smart) wants 
two things in life: to have a pet 
rabbit and for her granny to live 
forever. Unfortunately, gran dies 
in the opening shots of the movie 


and Celia’s hateful father (Eadie) 
believes the Australian 
government's thinking that 
rabbits are vermin. Added to 
these problems, Celia is haunted 
by fantasies of the Hobyah, evil 
Aussie gremlins who steal out of 
the bush and kidnap old people 
and babies and destroy property. 

And life doesn’t improve much 
when the Carmichael’s new 
neighbours turn out to be 
communists. Celia’s father bribes 
her with a rabbit, called 
Murgatroyd, if she will stop 
playing with the commies’ 
children. Celia gets her rabbit, 
although she cannot agree to stop 
her visits next door. Soon, 
however, the neighbours are 
victimised, Murgatroyd is 
branded with a hot iron by the 
town policeman’s bullying 
daughter and Celia is seeing 
Hobyah influence in human 
affairs. She soon begins to believe 
that certain townsfolk are 


Hobyahs and, when her 
neighbours are forced to leave, 
only tragedy can ensue. 

Celia would bea masterful piece 
of filmmaking if it were not so 
drawn out and, during the latter 
part of the movie, so dreary. The 
nearest I can come to comparison 
is Rob Reiner’s Stand By Me. Both 
films evoke childhood, bullying, 
fear, death and fantasy, but 
unfortunately Celia becomes too 


heavy at the tail. The tense — 
though slightly disappointing — 
finale could have arrived a good 
fifteen to twenty minutes earlier 
with a tighter rein on the drama 
and atmosphere. That said, Ann 
Turner shows promise and, as is 
all too evident in today’s movie 
industry, one film does not a 
career make. 

John Gilbert 


THE PUNISHER EXCLUSIVE REVIEW 


Starring: Dolph Lundgren, 
Louis Gosset Jnr, Jeroen 
Krabbe 

Director Mark Goldblatt 
Distributor New World 
Pictures (Australia) 

Cert TBA 


he Punisher tells its story in a 

simplistic and gutteral 
manner, a style which is not a 
million miles from its comic strip 
origins. There is an abundance of 
violence, an array of killing 
devices and no plot to get in the 
way Of the action. In the words of 
Bob Briggs, ‘The BBFC will not 
like it’. 

The film tells of Frank Castle, 
whose family was killed by the 
Mob, an event which turned him 
into a burnt out, emotionless 
revenge machine. As The 
Punisher, Castle starts to put the 
Mob out of business by killing 
high-ranking members, but as the 
crime lords’ numbers deplete the 
Yakuza (Japanese Mob) decide to 
muscle in on the territory. 
Fortunately, this ensures that the 
hero will not run out of bad guys 
to killon screen. In between all the 
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Dolph Lundgren dishes out the punishment 


aa 


knife throwing and gunfire The 
Punisher manages to save some 
children and in doing so keeps the 
audiences firmly with him. 
Dolph Lundgren gives a 
monosyllabic performance, but 
once you've attuned to this you 
will probably enjoy the OTT 
stance the film takes. It is 
outrageous from its razor blade 
boots to its lesson of ‘how to kill 
forty ninjas with a machine gun’, 
but it is this kind of excess that 
eventually wins you over. 
Batman's central character was 
diluted for the mainstream 
audience; The Punisher comes full 
circle with that sensibility, 
obviously trying to prove that 
nothing succeeds like excess. 
Mark Goldblatt’s direction is fairly 
choppy (he used to be an action 
film editor) and plays up any 
offensive weapon in the scene by 
inserting a shot of itin mid-flight. 
When you eventually get to see 
this film, relax the brain cells and 
prepare for a bit of an onslaught. 
I enjoyed it, but I’m sure some 
people will accuse me of evolving 
backwards for defending this 
film’s caveman mentality! 
John Glenday 
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CALM 
Starring: Sam Neill, Nicole 
Kidman, Billy Zane 
Director Phillip Noyce 


Distributor Warner Bros 
Cert 15 


kay, so it’s not exactly a 

‘horror’ film, but Dead Calm 
is more terrifying than a dozen A 
Nightmare on Elm Streets and 
Friday the 13ths put together. 

Traumatised by the death ina 
road accident of their young son, 
Rae Ingram (Kidman) and naval 
officer hubby John (Neill) set sail 
fora healing holiday on the ocean 
waves. Their tranquillity is 
shattered by the frantic arrival of 
Hughie (Zane) who the couple 
find rowing furiously away from 
the sinking wreck of the Orpheus, 
a schooner whose entire crew, 
Hughie says, have died of food 
poisoning. John Ingram is 
sceptical of the stranger’s tale and 
he rows over to the vessel to 
investigate, leaving Rae at the 
mercy ofaman who just might be 
amass murderer. What follows is 
an hour-and-a-half of nail-biting 
terror. 

Originally filmed by Orson 
Welles in the late Sixties (although 
his version remains incomplete 
and unseen) this film is one of the 
most tense and unsettling 
psychological dramas in years, 
reminiscent of Hitchcock at his 
finest. Director Noyce and 
producer George (Mad Max, 
Witches of Eastwick) Miller have 
come up with a stunning exercise 
in minimalism which creates such 
an inexorable web of tension and 
suspense that it leaves you 
breathless. 

With its clipped dialogue, 
glorious photography and 
brilliantly evoked sense of 
isolation, Dead Calm isa 
nightmare made celluloid. 
Kidman’s spirited performance as 


Is he a hunk or a homicidal man- 
iac? For Sam Neill and Nicole 

Kidman (above) that is the ques- 
tion posed by Billy Zane (below) 


Rae holds the film together, while 
Zane’s ambiguous Hughie 
constantly puts one on edge. Just 
whatis he going to do next? Aside 
from the unnecessary shock 
denouement — Carrie has a lot to 
answer for — this is filmmaking at 
its most thrilling and 
manipulative. You would be a 
fool to miss it. Fabulous. 

Mark Salisbury 
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GHOSTBUS’ 


Starring: Dan Aykroyd, Bill 
Murray, Sigourney Weaver, 
Harold Ramis 

Director Harold Ramis 
Distributor RCA/Columbia 
Cert 15 


¢ ike hot to handle, too cold to 

hold’ or maybe just too 
mediocre to sit through, 
Ghostbusters 2 whimpers onto the 
big screen with the same cast, the 
same crew and — you've guessed 
it — the same plot. The sequel to 
Columbia Pictures’ most 
successful movie to date, not to 
mention the biggest grossing 
comedy in cinema history, 
Ghostbusters 2 opens after its 
rather destructive but largely 
entertaining predecessor hit the 
screen five years ago. 

This movie finds the 
protagonists down on their luck. 
Venkman (Bill Murray) is host of 
a cable TV psychic chat show, 
Spengler and Zeddemeyer are re- 
enacting their ‘busting days for 
childrens’ parties, Egon Spengler 
(Harold Ramis, coscriptwriter of 
both movies) is also immersed in 
his laboratory studies, and Dana 
(Sigourney Weaver who - hard to 
believe — was nominated for two 
Academy Awards last year) is 
divorced and living with her 
eight-month-old baby Oscar. It is 
he who provides the catalyst for 
the team to get the proton packs 
on backs etc — at least we know 
who to blame. 


S2 


The weak storyline begins with 
the newly re-formed ‘busters 
discovering a sea of slime under 
New York, slime that grows with 
the anger and hatred of the city 
and which can only be combatted 
by everybody in New York being 
nice to one another for a change. 
Is there a moral here? Along the 
way there is the usual bunch of 
ghosts and ghouls, slimers and 
spooks, plus a medieval bad guy 
named Vigo (who is to be reborn 
through baby Oscar), a crazy art 
historian called Janosz (ham- 
acted to death by Peter MacNicol) 
and a crooked judge who gets his 
comeuppance. Is there originality 
here? Does anybody care? 

From a promising and funny 
start, the Aykroyd/Ramis script 
soon runs out of steam and within 
about half-an-hour of the credits 
the viewer has either passed into 
unconsciousness or forgotten 
whether this is the original 
Ghostbusters or the sequel. We’ve 
waited a long time for this — for a 
good Aykroyd movie, for Bill 
Murray to hit old form, for more 
ghost-hunting from our favourite 
proton packing mothers. What 
we get is a couple of laughs, lousy 
performances all round and only 
a strong soundtrack to remember 
the film by. 

So who ya gonna call? Not these 
no hopers. How about Bobby 
Brown? 

Dave Hughes 


Starring: Lezlie Deane, Dana 
Ashbrook, Liane Curtis, 
Anthony Barrie, James 
Daughton 

Director Danial M Peterson 
Distributor Futuristic 

Cert 18, 90 mins 


[' just don’t understand the BBFC 
they gave an 18 certificate toa 
film where the only real gore is a 
bunch of emaciated dummies! 
There’s no sex, so it must have 
been the swearing, for there’s 
plenty of that in this comedy 
which does for horror what 
Airplane did for disaster movies. 

The Cormanesque plot starts 
when a She-Devil crash lands on 
Earth, closely followed by a 
chaser who for some reason is 
trying to kill her. She soon finds 
her way into the body of Maggie, 
a plain young girl who has never 
given a second thought to boys. 
That's all about to change, 
however, when the Devil turns 
her into an Elvira, locks the young 
man who’s been sent by God to 
kill her into a broom cupboard, 
and sets about seducing all the 
young men in the 
neighbourhood. One by one she 
sucks out their souls. 

The Chaser eventually escapes 
from the cupboard and teams up 
witha girl whose boyfriend’s soul 
has been taken by the Devil and 
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who soon begins to wonder 
whether it would have been best 
to join him. You see, Chaseris an 
amorous~—and dead—young man 
who got into trouble with.God 
because he partook in too much 
bed-hopping. During his last days 
alive on Earth, he hitched up with 
the She-Devil and then left her for 
pastures new. He will be forgiven 
by God if he finds and kills the 


off Piccadilly Circus 


reserved for an evening when 
Question Time is on the box. All of 
the cast have appeared in better 
things — in particular Dana 
Ashbrook (in Return of the Living 
Dead Part II) and Lezlie Deane (in 
Weird Science) — so let's just hope 
that this is a short low point in 
their careers. 

John Gilbert 


Devil — hence his name, Chaser. 
It doesn’t get much better, 
believe me. There are some fun, if 
not funny, set pieces, such as a 
group of nuns with handguns and 
armour-piercing shells but the 
humour just falls apart under a 
tidal wave of sexual innuendo and 
a rapidly degenerating storyline. 
Girlfriend From Hell is a bit of 
harmless hokum, probably best 
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“the best Stephen King 


adaptation to date.’ 
Nigel Andrews FINANCIAL TIMES 


‘...the cast is superb... a very 


fine film.’ 
John Gilbert FEAR MAGAZINE 


‘._.~ruesome special effects 


to shock the pants off you. ’ 
Lucinda Jelley ME MAGAZINE 


“... genuine terror... easily the 
biggest horror hit of 1989. ’” 
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DIAL 
HELP 


Starring: Charlotte Lewis, 
Marcello Modugno, Mattia 
Sbragia, William Berger 
Director Ruggero Deodato 
Distributor Castle Pictures 
Cert 18, 90 mins 


hone sex, that’s what this 

movie is about, but there’s not 
one living rapist or mass 
murderer in the film. The 
offender is, apparently, dead and 
supernaturally brought back to 
life within Italy’s telephone 
network with the sole purpose of 
terrifying poor Charlotte Lewis. 
Healso manages to kill her friends 
in fits of Ss and hypnotises her 
into performing some pretty 
erotic acts —- though the emphasis 
is on violent death rather than sex 
in this movie. 

It all reminds me of 976-Evil, the 
Robert Englund horror movie that 
did fair business in the UK last 
year. In that respect I’m fairly 
disappointed by Dial Help. 976 
may not have been a blockbuster, 
but it was original. Castle’s film 
goes back to the tried, tested and 
extremely boring format of girl-in- 
trouble-boy-next-door-helps-out. 
The phone is the only innovative 
aspect of this caper and, 
combined with a soundtrack I 
thought you only found in Dario 
Argento movies, that just isn’t 
enough. 

John Gilbert 


TERROR 
TRAIN 


Starring: Jamie Lee Curtis, 
Ben Johnson, Hart Bochner, 
‘David Copperfield 

Director Roger Spottiswoode 
Distributor MGM/UA 

Cert 18, 93 mins 


wi such an inane title you’d 
expect a somewhat 
unprogressive movie—and you’d 
be more than right to do so. 

During a New Year party the 
Sigma Phi brothers, a fraternity of 
an unnamed US university, 
arrange for an innocent young 
man to have his first night of 
passion with the beautiful Alana. 
Allis not as it seems for, as he 
embraces her in the dimly lit 
bedroom, her head and limbs fall 
away from her torso. His screams 
of terror mix with his friends’ 
laughter as he becomes entangled 
in the bed’s decorative lace 
netting — the body was a dummy 
and he’d fallen for a practical joke. 

From that farcical early scene 
the movie jumps predictably 
forwards to a later New Year's 
Eve, albeit only by three years, 
where Sigma Phi are holding a 
masquerade party aboard a train 
(its destination another fact left 
for us to wonder about). And 
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guess who’s on board — mentally 
disturbed and out for revenge? 

He isn’t quite as young any 
more and is considerably less 
innocent as he stalks the train, 
adopting various frivolous 
disguises. But it’s hopelessly 
predictable —as, in fact, is much of 
the film — that the Terror of the 
title would come from the 
victimised youth. It’s equally 
obvious that the main character 
and chief nemesis of the killer 
would be Alana (Jamie Lee Curtis) 
- although it’s puzzling why the 
inlay mentions her ‘glistening 
blonde hair’ when Ms Curtis is 
clearly a brunette. 


Whatisn’t clear is why many of 
the film’s scenes were included at 
all. There’s a lot of tedious chit- 
chat and numerous 
inconsequential events, most of 
which seem almost unscripted; 
they’re certainly of little or no 
interest to the viewer. Even the 
killing scenes are a yawn - lacking 
energy, imagination and gore — 
and they’re far too brief. The only 
sequences likely to counteract the 
soporific qualities of the movie are 
David Copperfield’s magic tricks, 
which he performs at intervals 
throughout. 

Jamie Lee Curtis and Ben 
Johnson (the latter plays the chief 
guard) are wasted here butat least 
they put in good performances, 
although both ham it up at times. 
Then surrounded as they are by 
such aimless waffle that’s no 
surprise. 

Padded out to be three times 
longer than the simple and 
overused plot demands, Terror 
Train is a pointless exercise from 
the moment you board it to the 
second you step back onto the 
platform — and you probably 
won't have enjoyed the parts of 
the trip you stayed awake for. 
Warren Lapworth 


TI 


Starring: Andre Gower, 
Robby Kiger, Stephen 
Macht, Duncan Regehr 
Director Fred Dekker 
Distributor The Video 
Collection 

Cert 15, 79 mins 


hundred years ago, as a full 

moon rose over Transylvania, 
the evil Dracula, Prince of 
Darkness, fought his final battle. 
Exactly one hundred years later, 
that same battle is about to start 
again in a small town in 
America... But this time 
Dracula bites off more than he can 
chew ... This times he’s up 


against The Monster Squad, a 
team of kids who have seen all the 
movies and read all the books, but 


AKED 
LIE 


Starring: Victoria Principal, 
James Farentino 

Director Richard Colla 
Distributor Castle Pictures 
Cert 18, 95 mins 


vo Principal sees the light 
of day once again in this 
suspense vehicle, which she also 
produced. 

She plays a successful lawyer 
whorepresents a pe accused of 
murdering one of his prostitutes 
in a hotel room. The problem is 
that the pimp claims the real 
murderer was a third party in the 
room at the same time. When the 
case comes to trial, Ms Principal’s 
ex-lover turns up as the judge and 
a guest at the hotel where the 
murder took place. The plot 
thickens, as they say! 

Naked Lie is more entertaining 
than I'd expected, as the sleeve 
plays more on the sexual elements 
of the story and does not belie the 
Jagged Edge-style of plot. 
Although not in the same league 
as the aforementioned thriller, the 
movie does have its moments; the 
viewer is shown who the killer is 
in the opening sequence, a 
revelation which works in 
building suspense. 

John Glenday 


MONS 


are about to find out that the 
fangs are sharp and the blood is 
real. 

The teen movie gloss, the snide 
sexual innuendos and the 
ruthless rip-offs from Stephen 
King et al, all appear fresh under 
Dekker’s direction. And, during 
the rush of action, you'll hardly 
notice the few plot problems. The 
Monster Squad is much too 
enjoyable to allow a few piffling 
false notes to get in the way. The 
monster effects were created by 
Stan Winston (Aliens and director 
of Vengeance: The Demon) and 


visual effects were created by 
Richard Edlund (Poltergeist 2, 
Master of the Universe, Star Trek). 

The Monster Squad is a 
refreshing movie, unashamed in 
its manipulation of clichés. It has 
heart, will appeal to anyone who 
has ever watched a black-and- 
white monster B-movie and will : 
give a new generation of kids the 
opportunity to see the ol’ guys at 
work, 

(The Monster Squad was first 
reviewed by John Gilbert in FEAR 
Issue 1.) 


DOES YOUR life lack surprise and excitement? 


DO YOU look over your shoulder and see nothing but 
your own shadow? 

ARE YOUR dreams peaceful and uninterrupted? 

IS THE tedium driving you crazy? 


FEAR NOT 


FOR FEAR IS 
THE REY 


FEAR is the UK’s leading fantasy, horror and science fiction 
magazine offering views and news on those people, films, videos, 
books and plays which make life that bit more interesting. Don’t 
miss out. Make sure you get your monthly dose of FEAR and place 
an order with your newsagent NOW! 


To ensure you get your regular copy of FEAR, order it from your 
local newsagent by handing in this form. 


TO THE NEWSAGENT 
Please place me a regular order for FEAR magazine. 


FEAR is a monthly SOR magazine from Newsfield Publications, 
Ludlow, Shropshire, and is distributed by COMAG, Tavistock | 
Road, West Drayton, Middlesex. It is published on the third Thurs- 
day of each month, price £1.95 | 
Please contact your wholesaler or COMAG for any further informa- | 
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Find something nasty 
at the bottom of your 
Christmas stocking... 


Here are some horribly good Christmas offers 
E you can’t afford to miss out on . . . FEAR is 
offering six top videos to help you cope through 


all the revoltingly ‘nice’ movies on TV! Selected 


S by the FEAR team, they’re bound to be great PR 
viewing and especially as we’re offering them at S 


just £9.99 (including post and packing) each! 


THE MONSTER 
SQUAD (15) 
(is) As Count Dracula rises 
from the grave and joins 
together an assortment 
8 of Gothic horrors, there’s 
a gang out to stop ‘im. 
They've read the books, 
= the comics, watched all 

' the films and now The 
Monster Squad, five ten- 
: year-olds, have declared 

a. war. Only this time the 

Anum fangs are sharper. 


PF 


PPALLOWEEN 
aS 


HALLOWEEN 3 (15) 

On a night of ancient 
sacrifice, when the hills 
runred with the blood of 
animals and children, a 
diabolical toymaker is 
planning a devilish trick 
or treat for the children 
of America... 


RAZORBACK (18) 


. In the Australian 


outback lives a creature 
thatcan rip aman in half 
with one blow... It’s 
already destroyed Beth 


, Summers. Join her 


husband on a thrilling, 


# suspense-filled hunt. 


You just never know 


| when the Razorback is 


going to strike... 


THE HITCHER (18) 
When Jim Halsey lets the 
hitcher into his car, 
death, destruction and 
bloody mayhem join 
him for the ride. 
Thrilling, intense and 
often surprisingly 


shocking, The Hitcher is 


a stunning movie — 


watch out for the riveting 


conclusion. 


-LOVECRAFT 
f CENTENARY 
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THE HILLS HAVE EYES 
Part 2 (18) 

From Wes Craven, 

e director of A Nightmare 
on Elm Street, comes a 
horrific cannibal 

story ... The barbaric 
maneaters haunt the 

, Yucca Valley desert and 
suddenly have a taste for 
blood when a bunch of 
bikers comes roaring 
through! 


GREMLINS (15) 
Steven Speilberg and Joe 
Dante bring you the 
grimmest fairytale ever 
told... Newcreatures, 
unlike anything seen 
i y# before — the funny, cute 

and extremely 

dangerous Gremlins! 


eS 1nFRG 
GREMLINS Penna 


especially not with 


etiam hash ~ Christmas pud! 


SPECIAL 
FEAR T-SHIRT 
OFFER: 


EXCLUSIVE 
H.P. LOVECRAFT 
CENTENARY MOTIF 


CREATED BY 
DAVE CARSON’S 
LOVING HAND. 


A MASTERPIECE 
AND AT ONLY 
£9.95 EACH 


ONE SIZE FITS ALL — BIG 


HAVE YOU 
MISSED 


OUT ON 
FEAR? 
Vv 


DID YOU 
MISS THE 


FABULOUS 


LAUNCH 
ISSUE? 


Vv 
Vv 


Use the order coupon 
check the price details there. 


Here's a rundown of 


previous features: 


FEAR No. 1 

Frightening fiction from Shaun Hutson, 
Ramsey Campbell, Nicholas Royle: 
Profiles on John Carpenter, 
Splatterpunks, Neil Jordan, Peter 
Straub: On Location with Ramsey 
Campbell and Stephen Gallagher: and 
the Revenants 


FEAR No. 3 

Horribly good Hellraiser II: Hellbound 
issue - massive sxclusive feature! 
Fiction from Pete Atkins, lan Watson, 
Don Webb! Profiles on David 
Gemmell, Robert McCammon, Guy 
Magar, Clive Barker Pt Il, Brian 
Lumley, Guy N Smith: and the 
Revenants 


FEAR No. 4 

World Exclusive! Ray Bradbury's first 
interview for years: Fiction from John 
Brunner, Nicholas Royle and Simon 
Clarke: Profiles on David Cronenberg, 
David Lloyd, Raymond E Feist and the 
American New Wave writers: On 
Location with the Blob: and the 
Revenants 


FEAR No. 6 

Special Effects from Image Animation: 
Daughters of Darkness - Female 
horror writers: Profiles on Anne 
McCaffrey, Dave Carson, Renn 

Harlin, Robert Holdstock, Jonat 

Carroll Pt Il, Linda Blair, Bruce 
Campbell, Rachel Pollack: Fiction from 
Stephen Gallagher and Guy N Smith: 
and the Revenants 


FEAR No. 7 

The Axeman Cometh: Interview with 
John Farris - Look See: Nicholas 
Vince on Cenobite - Editing Hellbound: 
Richard Marden on the cutting edge - 
Phantasmagoria: Set report from Clive 
Barker's Nightbreed - Witchfinder 
General: John Gilbert investigates 
Richard E. Grant, star of Warlock - A 
School For Sadists: Anthony Hickox 
directs Waxwork - Demon Seed: Stan 
Winston & monsters - Blobbermouth 
Speaks: Jack H Harris on the Blobs 


FEAR No. 8 

Necroscope III — preview of Brian Lum- 
ley’s chilling new book; Fiction Extra —nine 
terrifying tales from new writers; Joe 
Dante interview; Tom Savini interview; 
novelist Christopher Pike gets kids to read 
again; at home with James Herbert; 
Arcane Comix; set report on The Laughing 
Dead; The Maine Man —a pilgrimage to 
Stephen King’s home town 


FEAR No. 9 

Monkey Business — Michael Stewart 
profile; James Hong stars in The Vineyard; 
FX maestro Steve Patino talks about deadly 
spheres; the many lives of Batman — Alan 
Grant gives his views; portfolio of horror 
artist John Bolton; profile of Charles L 
Grant; Night Plague — an extract from the 
third and final volume of Graham Master- 
ton’s novel 


FEAR No. 10 

The Dark Half — an extract from Stephen 
King’s new novel; Elvira speaks out; author 
Tanith Lee dissects her own craft; Douglas 
Winter profile; concept artist Ralph 
McQuarrie on the set of Nightbreed; Bob 
Grogan on murder most foul in The Hill- 
side Stranglers; comic book heroes and 
their transition on to the big screen; James 
Cameron’s The Abyss 


FEAR No. 11 

Jumbo Portions from Christopher 
Fowler; directors Steve Miner and 
Steve De Jarnatt; producer Gale 
Anne Hurd; author Patrick 
McGrath, The Return of the Swamp 
Thing; writer Stephen Lawhead; 
Robert Englund as Phantom of the 
Opera, The Exorcist 1990 
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| RAISING THE DEAD 


Would you like to slice up a critic, take a hatchet 
to an author, bite the toenails off a film director? 
SSSTOP! Instead, spit your vitriol onto paper 

| and send itto RAISING THE DEAD, FEAR, PO 
| BOX 10, LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE, SY8 1DB. 


BAD BLOOD? 


Dear FEAR 

I’m sorry that I have to write to 
you for the first time with a 
slightly sour note, but I can’t let 
the November issue of FEAR pass 
without some kind of protest. 
Now, let me state absolutely 
clearly that were Chung Kuo to be 
taken apart in your reviews sec- 
tionin an intelligent and fair man- 
ner, I would have no cause for 
complaint, but David Barrett's 
comments are simple bad-mouth- 
ing, and grossly unfair. You your- 
self have read (and reviewed) the 
book. Is it badly written, cliché- 
ridden and turgid? No, it bloody 
well isn’t. Does the research not 
show? (A good sign, I'd have 
thought, but that’s not what Bar- 
rett means, is it?) Besides, what 
does publishers’ hype have to do 
with the object itself — the book — 
unless that’s all the snobbish Mr 
Barrett has actually read. I feel 
that you should either make some 
| kind of comment or force Barrett 
to state —in perfect detail—what’s 
so bad about the book. I can’t 
believe, from the comments of his 
I’ve read, that he’s even opened 
the bloody cover. 

One further point. The book - 
was reviewed by youin FEAR, so 
what is this mention doing here? 
I'll tell you. It’s dear Mr Barrett’s 


way of venting a little bad blood, _ 


and no more than that. He’s done 

it elsewhere, too, in the latest Vec- 

tor. 

Isay again, I’m sorry to be writ- 

| ing to you in this vein. I’d much 
rather register my enjoyment at 
the normal high standards of your 
reviewing section (that normally 
can discern what's good, bad or 
indifferent in the current crop) but 
I can’t sit still and have mischief- 

_makers bad-mouth me. 

David Wingrove, Stoke 
Newington, London 


John Gilbert replies: David Bar- 
rett’s pieces for FEAR provide per- 
sonal critiques, as do all of the reviews 
in the book section. I may, on occa- 
sion, not agree with his opinions but, 
as editor, I would not wish to censor a 
contributor’s work unless libel is 
involved. I rely on the professionalism 
of our correspondents and, should I 
decide to cut out every contentious 
line in the magazine, we'd be left with 
a pretty boring read. Similarly, Imust 
give equal voice to all views. That's 
what our letters page is for. hope the. 
majority of you out there would sup- 
port that view. It ain't gonna 
change!!! 
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THE WRIGHT 
STUFF 


Dear FEAR 
Thanks very much for your very 


- complimentary review of my 


novel The Island, in the September 
issue of FEAR. 

Gollancz has bought, for the 
moment, five of my fifteen novels 
— The Island, published, as you 
know, in August; A Manhattan 
Ghost Story, scheduled for Jan- 
uary; The Place, which just saw 
hardcover publication by Tor here 
in the States, is scheduled for 
paperback release by them in Jan- 
uary, and is scheduled, possibly 
for hardcover, by Gollancz some- 
time in 1990; The Last Vampire, a 
novel I wrote in 1984, and which 
has had a very chequered career. 
Tor bought it initially, then 
decided it was too ‘uncommer- 
cial, too depressing,’ so they 
declined to publish it. Now Gol- 
lancz has it scheduled for some- 
time in 1990; I’m not sure of the 
format. Several who've read it in 
manuscript have called it my best 
book. The Waiting Room, a sequel 
to A Manhattan Ghost Story and 
first published in paperback by 
Tor in 1986, is being released by 
Gollancz in 1990 (yes, Gollancz is 
issuing four of my novelsin 1990). 

Thanks again for your support 
as my career gets launched in Eng- 
land. 

T M Wright, Newfield, New 
York, USA 


DON’T BLAME 
THE BRITS 


Dear FEAR 

Just for the sake of annoying 
people, I would like to say that 
Clive Barker is wonderful! 

Now that’s off my chest I will 
come to my point, Picture the 
scene: Day of the Dead is in my 
video. A guy gets ripped in half by 
a pack of hungry zombies (thank 
you BBFC!). limmediately rewind 
the scene and watch it again. 

Does this mean I’m sick? Does 
this mean I’m going to break one 
of the Ten Commandments? Does 
it hell! I’m twenty, work for an 
insurance company and have 
never killed anyone in my life. 

It just so happens that horror 
films give me a buzz whetherit be 
for the story and atmosphere 
(Near Dark) or mind-blowing 
gross outs (Day of the Dead). 


The BBFC? I mean, who the hell 
are these people? They make 
Mary Whitehouse look dirty. 
Minutes upon minutes of films 
are cut. Takea look at 976-Evil, not 
a particularly good film but the 
BBFC didn’t even try to hide the 
cuts. They were so obvious. The 
Evil Dead is still not available. 
Couldn’t they just cut the tree 
scene, and release it? Surely we 
live in a democracy? If someone 
finds horror repulsive then they 
shouldn’t watch it. There’s been 
no connection with real murders 
as regards violence on the screen. 
If a guy kills then he’s loopy to 
start with. : : 

I still think an extra rating 
would be ideal. Give a film an 18R, 
like adult films, and let us see the 
films uncut. I believe they do 
release some videos uncut in 
America. (Hellraiser uncut, oh 
heaven!) 

Anyway, that about wraps it 
up. Just one thing more. Can 
people organise horror festivals a 
bit further north than London? 
We had Black Sunday, inJanuary, 
which I attended (you were right, 
John, about the lack of gore) but, 
apart from that, nota lot else. 

These are my views and Iam 
now waiting for Bad Taste to 
appear on video because, unlike 
you lucky gits in London, we 
didn’t get a theatrical release up 
here! 

Robin Smith, Gatley, Manches- 
ter 


You can't blame it all on the good ol’ 
BBEC. They passed Hellraiser, 
Hellbound and 976-Evil largely 
uncut. The MPAA in the States did 
all the damage and the distributors 
submitted the American cut versions 
to our UK hack-and-slash merchants. 
Pity because, according to sources 
close to the BBFC and New World, 
Hellbound might have been somewhat 
longer in this country if the fully 
uncut print had been submitted. So, 
as far as the BBFC is concerned, don’t 
judge a leopard by its spots. And 
northern film festivals? Go straight to 
Union Hack for some great news. 

: 


WRONG ANGEL 


Dear FEAR 

Just a short note to thank you for 
the favourable review. We are 
grateful for your enthusiasm for 
our titles and] must comment that 
FEAR is far superior to any of the 
similar genre publications we 
have here in the States. 

I believe that the wrong book 
cover was featured alongside our 
review for The Book of Azrael. I 
believe it was a cover for Isaac 
Asimov ’santhology called Azazel. 
Perhaps you could correct this in 
your next issue and mention that 
our book is available throughout 
England and most of Western 
Europe. é 
Lori Chandler, Managing Direc- 
tor, Westgate Press, New York 


Not only that, but here’s the address 
from which to order your copies: 
Gazelle Book Services Ltd, Falcon 
House, Queen Square, Lancaster, 


LA1 1RN 


NEXT ISSUE 


Based on the terrifying international best seller 
by Shaun Hutson 


“Lively pacing, 
c onvincing special effects... 
thrill packed scenes.” 

NEW YORK TIMES 


WHEN 


MAN 
STARTS PLAYING. 
AT GOD 

-YOU CAN EXPECT 


| 


ALL HELL 
TO BREAK LOOSE... 


CREATURE 


The terrifying new shocker Author of All Fall Down 
and The Unloved 


% A BANTAM PAPERBACK. OUT NOW. 


